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GALVANIZING 
Preferred To 
PAINTING 

For Maximum 
Low-Cost 
Protection 


Photos courtesy of 
Celanese Corp, of America 


The Celanese multimillion-dollar Fortiflex plant 
for production of low-pressure polyethylene used 
galvanized structurals in preference to painted 
steel in all exposed outdoor areas. The plant, situ- 
ated on a 200-acre site near Houston, is exposed to 
the highly corrosive atmosphere of that industrial 
area. 

After consideration of the low initial cost of gal- 
vanizing, with an expected life of 10 to 15 years, 
Celanese elected to install galvanized structures. 
Today after nearly two years of operation, the 
structures show no sign of corrosion. 

Celanese based its use of galvanized steel on ex- 
perience gained at its petrochemical plant near 
Bishop, Texas. Experience there has shown paint 
maintenance to be costly, requiring new finish 
coats every 4 years. On the other hand, galvanized 


steel catwalks at this plant are still in good condi- 
tion after 10 years of service. Galvanizing costs as 
low as $0.17 to $0.33 per sq. ft. for -beams have 
been reported. Considering that the zinc in a 2 oz. 
coating costs only $0.013 per sq. ft., the low cost 
of galvanizing is understandable. As shown in the 
comparative cost table below, galvanizing not only 
has the lowest first cost, but does not have the 
problem of repainting every 4 years. 


Galvanizing vs. Painting Structural Steel 
(Initial cost per square foot) 


GALVANIZING* PAINTING” 


Case A Case B 
Sandblast $0.15 Wire brush and chip $0.05 
Primer 0.05 Primer 0.05 
2 finish coats 0.10 2 finish coats 0.10 
Total $0.20 $0.30 $0.20 
“ Average cost on 200 tons of various-sized pipe supports, based on 
cost of $50 per ton for 2-ounce coat. 
” Primer applied as shopcoat: finish coats applied in field. 


The Most Eftective Method Of Prolonging The Life Of Iron And 
Steel Products Is To Apply This Long-Established Principle: 
The life of a galvanized product is directly proportional to the 
thickness of the zinc coating. 
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Two 


LINE 
Editorials 


One authority on international af- 
fairs says that the South Americans 
really have a deep feeling of affection 
for the United States. Mr. Nixon 
would probably testify, however, that 
they have an unpleasant way of show- 
ing their affection. 

* * * 

The Government of Lebanon has 
announced that if our proffered 
$170,000,000 of aid is not uncondi- 
tional it will be rejected. That sounds 
like the best opportunity we’ve had in 
a long time to save $170,000,000. 

. + *” 

Bakers announce that next year the 
hole in the doughnut will be one- 
quarter inch less in diameter. Well, if 
there must be a shrinkage, we’re glad 
it’s in the hole not in the doughnut. 

~ * * 

A football game in the early days, 
so a sports historian tells us, “was 
divided into three halves instead of 
two.” Was that because they had more 
of everything than we have, or just 
because they didn’t have a very clear 
understanding of fractions. 

* * * 

Russia reports the discovery of @ 
new diamond field in Siberia. Need- 
less to say, the diamonds are also re- 
ported to be more brilliant than those 
found elsewhere. 

ae * ~ 

Mr. Truman says that in the com- 
ing campaign he will support the 
Democratic candidates with some 
more of his “give ’em hell” speeches. 
Republicans, however, are afraid he 
may change his mind. 








BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Te wees. CrLeagued oo pllecwicanes Pitan ae 


Under today’s competitive conditions, a manufac- 
turer can’t afford to take anything for granted. He 
continually seeks to improve even the so-called “per- 
fect” product and to reduce production costs. 

One such progressive manufacturer, in reviewing 

the materials and processes used in making their 
spherical roller bearing cages, sought the opinion of 
others. One of those “‘others’”’ was 
Revere’s Technical Advisory 
Service, which was called in to 
review the kind of brass that was 
being used in the cages and to 
study the problem first-hand. 
This meant consulting with the 
engineering department as well 
as observing the manner in which 
the bearing cages were being pro- 
duced. 

After a careful study recom- 
mendations were made. The re- 
sult was the adoption of specification changes in the 
brass strip used which, in addition to improving the 
quality of their roller bearing cages, gave this manu- 
facturer the following money-saving advantages: One 
bore pressing operation has been eliminated. Machin- 
ing is more easily accomplished. Less machining is 
required. Tool life has been increased with some 


speeds increased up to 100% and feeds up to 30%. 


Rework due to burrs has been greatly reduced. One 
step less is required in the deburring operation while 
savings through reduced cycle time for remaining 
deburring operations are up to 40%. Chips are small 
now ... there is no “angel hair” to clutter work area. 
Life of punch used in notching roller bearing cage 
has been doubled. Now a run may be completed with- 
out making tool adjustments due 
to sharpening tools.’ Machining 
speeds and feeds have been sub- 
stantially increased over those in 
machining the former alloy. Die 
setters report that considerable 
work has been eliminated in set- 
ting up the tools used. All of 
which resulted in substantial 
savings in time and money. 

This is still another eye-open- 
ing example of Revere supplying 
the metal that will do the best job 

and with the greatest economy ... be it brass, copper 
or aluminum or any one of their alloys. It is also an- 
other example of the many advantages of working 
closely with your supplier, whether it be through Pur- 
chasing, Production, Engineering or Design Depart-_ 
ments, separately or collectively. It is one sound way 
to go about lowering production costs, improving 


manufacturing techniques and bettering your product. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


REVERE 
<uma/ Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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June 12, 1958 


HE metal pot came to a boil in Washington during the month in review. 

The Administration announced a plan to buy 150,000 tons of domestic copper 
for the national! stockpile and thus replace an earlier proposal to include this 
metal in the Seaton mineral stabilization measure. The Senate Interior Com- 
mittee, meanwhile, started hearings on the Seaton bill. At the hearings, lead 
and zinc mining spokesmen were quick to urge that the Government also acquire 
excess stocks of these metals for the stockpile. Lead and zinc also made news 
on the international front, with Secretary of State John Foster Dulles indicat- 
ing the U. S. intended to discuss with other countries the possibility of a program 
to keep production of these two metals more in line with consumption. Other 


actions of interest to the metal indus- 
try included approval by the House 
of a five-year extension of the Reci- 
procal Trade Agreements Act, the 
favorable report by a House committee 
on a two-year extension of the De- 
fense Production Act, and passage by 
the Senate of amendments to the 
Anti-Dumping Law. 
Copper Purchase Program 

Secretary of Interior Fred A. Seaton 
on June 11 announced that his de- 
partment, “following a thorough re- 
view of the Administration’s proposed 
Mineral Stabilization Plan,’ would 
ask Congress for authority to put into 
effect a program to purchase up to 
150,000 tons of domestically-mined 
copper at a market price not to exceed 
27.50c a pound. The one-year program 
is expected to cost $68,750,000. This 
proposal would eliminate copper from 
the so-called Seaton mineral subsidy 
measure, which offered to support 
copper, lead, zinc, tungsten and fluor- 
spar. Seaton said his department 
would send the copper purchas2 pro- 
gram to Congress as soon as possible 
to put the stockpile plan into effect. 
The Administration already has au- 
thority to buy copper for defense needs 
but needs new authority to stockpile 
it for non-defense or economic pur- 
poses. 

The Administration already had 
gone on record as favoring the end 
of the suspension of the import duty 
on copper. If no Government action 
is taken an import duty of 1.70¢ a 
pound will be reimposed on copper 
on July 1, 1958. 

The Seaton subsidy measure would 
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establish the following stabilization 
levels: lead, 14.75c a pound; zinc, 
12.75c; fiuorspar, $48 per short ton, 
and tungsten trioxide, $36 per short 
ton unit. The maximum stabilization 
payments would be set at: 3.375c a 
pound for lead; 2.50c for zinc; $8 per 
short ton for acid-grade fluorspar, 
and $18 per short ton unit for tung- 
sten. 
Hearings on Seaton Bill 

Spokesmen for the copper and brass 
industry voiced opposition to the Scat- 
on minerals stabilization plan, as em- 
bodied in S. 3892, at hearings before 
the Senate Interior Committee. T. E. 
Veltfort, managing director of the 
Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
tion, stated that no matter what de- 
vice is developed in an effort to help 
the copper producers as such, it will 
be largely futile unless the brass mills 
are in sound condition. He pointed 
out that brass mill consumption of 
new refined copper has dropped from 
an average 640,000 tons per year, be- 
fore the current recession, to an ¢s- 
timated 440,000 tons annually. He em- 
phasized an important factor in the 
impaired condition of the domestic 
brass mill industry has been the steady 
increas: in imports. 

Lead-Zinc Stockpiling 

Charles E. Schwab, chairman of the 
Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee 
told the committee that it is neces- 
sary for the Government to acquire 
exc.ss stocks of lead and zinc, as was 
proposed for copper by the Adminis- 
tration. He urged that 100,000 tons of 


lead and 200,000 tons of zinc be ab- 
sorbed by the Government in a period 
not to exceed one year at average 
E. & M. J. monthly prices but not 
less than 13.00c for lead and 10.50c 
for zinc. Schwab said his group be- 
lieved that “the most fair and effec- 
tive solution would be legislation pro- 
viding for duty-free imports of needed 
lead and zinc with peril-point prices 
of 17 cents and 14% cents and a 4- 
cent import tax payable only if un- 
needed imports force U. S. prices to 
decline below these p:ril points.” 


Discuss Fluorspar, Tungsten 

Monroe Karasik, representing the 
Fluorspar Importers and Producers, 
told the committee he was against in- 
clusion of fluorspar in the bill. He sug- 
gested that consideration be given te 
extension of the U. S. stockpile pur- 
chase program with a provision that } 
such stockpiling be of acid-grade 
fluorspar of domestic-origin only. 

Spoksmen for the tungsten indus- 
try supported S. 392 as an interim 
measure. They told the committee 
that domestic tungsten producers can 
not compete with foreign mines, and 
that many U. S. mines and refining 
facilities had closed. 

The U.S. Tariff Commission, mean- 
while, ordered that a public hearing 
in connection with the investigation 
instituted March 20, under section 
332 of the Tariff Act of 1930, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the 
Senate Finance Committee, relating 
to tungsten ore and concentrates, be 
held on July 29. 


Dulles on Lead, Zinc 

Secretary of State Dulles, at a press 
conference on June 11, said the eco- 
nomic troubles of raw material pro- 
ducing countries are partly due “to 
the unwitting mistakes of the produc- 
ing countries themselvs who, acting 
without adequate knowledge, often go 
in for over-production.” He said lead 
and zine are among the materials 
which the U. S. intends to discuss with 
other countries in an attempt to k-ep 
production more in line with consump- 
tion. 

Australia, as one of the large pro- 
ducers of lead and zinc, took the ini- 
tiative in enlisting the aid of the U.-S. 
Government to do something that will 
correct the present depressed state in 
which these metals find themselves 
and also to avoid future recurrence 
of similar situations. 

At the suggestion of Australia, the 
U. S. State Department issued invi- 
tations to domestic lead and zinc pro- 
ducing companies to appear in Wash- 
hington to discuss what might be done 
to help the industry. Since the U. S. 
anti-trust laws prohibit any consul- 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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FIVE-FOLD RISE IN ALUMINUM USE SEEN BY 1975, 
FROM ABOUT 2 MILLION TONS TO 10 MILLION TONS 


Consumption Gain Means Industry’s 1958 23 -Million-Ton Productive 
Capacity Will Have to Double by 1965 and Redouble 10 Years Later 


By WALTER L. RICE, President, Reynolds Mining Corporation 


HE ALUMINUM in homes today 
‘Daceeee about 40 pounds per 
house. But many more pounds will be 
put to use as the public becomes aware 
of the ways in which aluminum can 
cut maintenance costs, eliminate re- 
pair bills and improve comfort. 


Our company is launching a pro- 
motional program, known as the 
House of Ease, to inform the public 
and increase the use of aluminum in 
home-building. 

We have just completcd a suc- 
cessful pilot program in Detroit. There 
a large builder collaborated with us 
in putting up a group of moderate- 
priced dwellings which utilize alu- 
minum products now on the market. 


Pilot House Program 

These homes had aluminum shingle 
roofing, baked enamel aluminum sid- 
ing, aluminum gutters, downspouts, 
windows, insulation, and ductwork for 
air conditioning and heating. These 
applications totaled 1,500 pounds per 
house. Quite a boost from the usual 
40 pounds. 

The House of Ease program is de- 
signed for the mass residential mar- 
ket—homes priced at $13,000 to $30,- 
000. This represents 80 per cent of the 
total housing starts. If we should boost 
the average home to 1,500 pounds of 
aluminum, total demand for our me- 
tal would increase nearly 50 per cent. 


The aluminum productive capacity 
of this country today is 38 times larger 
than it was 25 years ago. Despite this 
great growth, there has been a short- 
age of aluminum most of the time. 


Right now the supply of aluminum 
is in excess of demand because of the 
business recession. At the same time, 
several new plants have gone into 
production in the past year. 


Temporary Over-Supply 
The result is a temporary over- 
supply, until the new markets blos- 
som out into large-volume demand. 


Excerpts from address by Mr. Rice, who is 
also vice president of Reynolds Metals Co., at 
a meeting of Six O’Clock Club, Minneapolis, 
Minn., May 20, 1958. 
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Meanwhile, we are continuing con- 
struction of new plants. 

We of the aluminum industry see 
many new developméents on the draw- 
ing boards, and others in the pilot 
plants; and still others being dreamed 
up in the laboratories. We don’t want 
to have shortages in the future. 

Most economists believe that the 
national economy will double in size 
between 1955 and 1975. But for alu- 
minum, our study comes up with a 
forecast of really astonishing growth. 

While the national economy is dou- 
bling, we anticipate that the total 
use of aluminum will increase five- 
fold—from about 2 million tons to 
10 million tons. 

This means that the industry’s 1958 
productive capacity of about 2.5 mil- 
lion tons will have to be doubled by 
1965 and redoubled ten years later. 


Cook-In Pans, Cans 

In the past few years you have 
started using food products of great- 
ly-increased convenience, such as 
frozen TV dinners and cake mixes. 
These come in cook-in aluminum 
pans which you throw away after 
using. For this well-established use, 
our planners had to project the fu- 
ture increase, based on population 
growth. 

Here is another example—rigid 
cans of aluminum. On the East Coast, 
Standard Oil service stations are now 
selling motor oil in cans made from 
Reynolds aluminum. They have con- 
tracted with us for 30 to 60 million 
of thcse cans. 


Shaker-Cans 

Aluminum cans are a brand-new 
use. Kraft Foods is now putting up 
its Parmesan cheese in aluminum 
shaker-cans. It has been estimated 
that aluminum will take over about 
5 per cent of the can market in the 
next three to five years. 

The electrical industry used 250,000 
tons of aluminum in 1955. Our study 
indicates a consumption of over 1 
million tons by 1975. This four-fold 
increase will be brought about by the 
nation’s expanding power needs, in- 


creased mechanization in our homes 
and industries, and a further pen- 
etration of aluminum into products 
now made of other materials. 

Oil Flow Lines 

In the oil industry, our metal made 
significant progress in 1957. Reynolds 
collaborated with a builder of off- 
shore drilling platforms in successful- 
ly introducing the first aluminum 
structures at Lake Maracaibo, Ven- 
ezuela. The corrosive waters of the 
lake made aluminum preferable over 
other materials. Twenty of these huge 
platforms, each weighing 40 tons 
have now been built and more are 
on order. 

The oil produced from these wells 
in the lake has to be carried in pipe- 
lines to the shore. Last year we were 
able to prove that aluminum pipe- 
lines would last indefinitely in the 
lake. As a result, the Creole Petroleum 
Company is making its first instal- 
lation of 25 miles of aluminum flow 
lines. 

Use in Transportation 

The shipbuilding and shipping in- 
dustries are beginning to use alumi-~- 
num in some volume. Earlier it was 
confined to superstructures — 4 mil- 
lion pounds in the 8.8. United States, 
3 million pounds in a new aircraft 
carrier. Latest developments are all- 
aluminum tugs, crew boats and oil 
barges. Freedom from rust and main- 
tenance, ease of welding and fabri- 
cation, light weight plus high 
strength — all make aluminum an 
attractive material. Aluminum plate 
12 feet wide and 100 feet long is now 
available and should open up new 
applications. 

All told, the use of aluminum in 
transportation is expected to climb 
from 400,000 tons in 1955 to 3,000,000 
tons in 1975. This seven-fold increase 
will make transportation our largest 
single market. 

Automotive Industry 

A big portion of this increase will 
come in the automotive industry, 
where aluminum’s future glows most 
brightly. 


Aluminum engine blocks and 


7 





bumpers are under development, and 
work is being done on aluminum 
doors and rear deck covers. 


Engine Blocks 

An aluminum engine block in fin- 
ished form would be cheaper and 
weigh one-third as much as cast 
iron. The weight of the average block 
— 50 pounds — would be equal to 
the total weight of all aluminum 
used in the average car today. Alumi- 
num engine heads would follow, 
weighing 25-35 pounds per car. 

In our study of the auto industry, 
we did not assume the use of alumi- 
num brake drums until 1960. Buick, 
however, introduced them in 1957. 
Experts call the Buick air-cooled 
brake drum a significant advance, 
conservatively a 100 per cent im- 
provement over conventional brakes. 


Use Aleng Highways 


Leaving automobiles, take a look 
at the nation’s highways where a 


great deal of aluminum is now going 
into lighting stanchions, bridge rail- 
ings and signs. They are light weight, 
easy to erect, maintenance-free and 
permanent. 

In Iowa, an aluminum highway 
bridge soon will be erected. This 4-lane 
bridge, 220 feet long, will be the 
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67 Wall St., New York 


Telephone: 


world’s first with welded aluminum 
girders. We hope this project will 
spearhead a new use. There will be 
about 70,000 bridges on the new Fed- 
eral highway system. 

Aluminum chain link fencing is 
now being specified for.some indus- 
trial and public utility plants, and on 
parkways and toll roads. Although 
priced above steel, no rust and little 
maintenance make it economical. 
Soon, color anodized fencing will be 
offered to blend in with the home or 
the industrial property. 


Missiles and Rockets 

I have mentioned many new and 
impending breakthroughs in alumi- 
num applications, but have reserved 
for last the most glamorous current 
use — missiles and rockets. 

In 1952, Reynolds Metals began 
working with the Army in its devel- 
opment of the medium-range Red- 
stone missile. Our assignment was to 
devise means of producing the alumi- 
num body shell or fuselage of the 
Redstone in volume, using available 
industrial tools. 


Alabama Plant Set Up 


We set up a plant in Alabama, not 
far from the Army’s team of German 


rocket experts headed by Dr. Wernher 
von Braun. Starting from scratch, we 








assembled a group of experts, then 
set up a training program for work- 
ers. Men off nearby farms were 
turned into mechanics and techni- 
cians who could do work of the ex- 
ceedingly high precision required by 
the Army. 

In due course, the Redstone went 
into production, and now Army units 
are training to use it. 

But the climax of this close coop- 


eration of industry and the military 
came last January 31. On that date, 
the first American earth satellite, Ex- 
plorer I, was thrust into orbit by 
the Army. 


Manufacture Components 

The vehicle that carried it was the 
big brother of the Redstone, the four- 
stage Jupiter-C rocket. Its first stage 
was a modified Redstone. My com- 
pany made other important compo- 
nents, such as the spin launcher 
which sent the Explorer whirling like 
a bullet into its orbit. 

Since then a second Explorer has 
gone into orbit, carried by ‘another 
Jupiter-C. These Explorers have been 
joined by the Navy’s first satellite, 
launched by the Vanguard rocket, 
also made of aluminum. 
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ROLE OF COPPER AND BRASS INDUSTRIES MUST BE 
GEARED TO MEET EXPANDING NON-MILITARY ECONOMY 


No Restrictions Expected on Manufacture of Any Product So Long as 
Defense Items Are Available on Time at Place They Are to Be Used 


By ANTHONY A. BERTSCH, Deputy Director, Office of Industrial Mobilization, BDSA 


HERE DOES the copper and 

brass industry fit in a nuclear 
age? If all of our wars have now be- 
come so sophisticated that we can 
fight them with a limited impact on 
our basic industries, the role of copper 
and brass and many other metals and 
materials must be geared to the non- 
military economy; in other words, to 
the growth and advancement of a na- 
tion and a world and its expanding 
population. Perhaps no one has more 
succinctly stated our armaments posi- 
tion than Admiral Radford when he 
warned the National Security Indus- 
trial Association earlier this year that, 
“If we have to fight another global 
war, we are going to fight it with what 
we have on hand at the time.” 


It is possible that a complex and 
burdensome system of materials dis- 
tribution may never again be gener- 
ally imposed. Rather, as materials are 
needed and never ending industrial 
imbalances occur, your Government 
may be able to keep the industrial 
economy stable by the judicious exer- 
cise of a system of materials alloca- 
tions somewhat akin to the current 
Defense Materials System, assuring 
thereby prompt fulfillment of what- 
ever military requirements there may 
be. 


Industrial Build-Up 


It is obvious that any war, wherever 
it is fought, will have many disrupting 
effects on our industrial economy, But 
to minimize such disruptions we have 
been engaged for the last eight years 
in a tremendous industrial build-up. 
Concurrently, with the increase in our 
industrial capability we have stock- 
piled huge quantities of conventional 
weapons and materiel of war which 
would enable us to accomplish a rela- 
tively orderly transition into military 
production. 

We who are engaged in industrial 
mobilization planning have little 
doubt of our ability to meet and over- 


Excerpts from address at 36th annual con- 
ference of the Copper and Brass Research As- 
sociation, Hot Springs, Va., May 14, 1958. 
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come the effects of a limited conflict. 
I shall indicate why a little later. It 
appears likely that so long as we 
maintain the ability to protect our- 
selves and retaliate strongly in the 
event of an attack on the United 
States the possibility of a localized 
disturbance will increase. Our real 
concern regarding such localized dis- 
turbances stems from the fact that 
localized wars can increase the threat 
of direct attack on our shores. 


Strategic Material Stockpiles 


One of the most important activities 
in which the Government has engaged 
over the past number of years in order 
to prepare itself for mobilization con- 
ditions has been the accumulation of 
a strategic and critical materials 
stockpile. The over $7 billion worth of 
such materials in the Government’s 
inventories could support an expand- 
ed defense and non-military industry 
for several years. As the recently issu- 
ed Pettibone Report states, “In previ- 
ous wars, time and distance helped 
keep hostile attack from American 
shores. This may no longer be true. 
The protection afforded previously by 
ocean barriers may have vanished 
with the advent of new weapons and 
the means of delivering them. Raw 
material consuming facilities are gen- 
erally more vulnerable bombing tar- 
gets than are raw material producing 
facilities and inventories. This lessens 
the probability of serious material 
shortage problems in nuclear war.” 


New Cencept 


It follows from the above statement 
that because of this, the need for 
strategic and critical materials would 
be greater in a limited war or in an 
economic or political conflict than in 
a nuclear war. This is a new concept 
that has a vital effect on our mobiliza- 
tion preparedness measures. 


In another section the Pettibone 


. Report states that, “In a limited war, 


and in any intensification of economic 
and political warfare, it is important 
that the industrial economies of the 


United States and the other nations of 
the free world continue to operate at 
high levels. In the event of a limited 
war, this country would undoubtedly 
embark upon additional preparation 
to meet the possibility of general war. 
There would also be a need to expand 
production to replenish military in- 
ventories. It would be most desirable 
to be able to carry out these defense 
programs with minimum disruption of 
the normal industrial economy. While 
there are great possibilities for ex- 
panding production of manufactured 
articles by the full utilization of exist- 
ing facilities, this would require in- 
creased supplies of materials. In a 
limited war, as well as in economic 
and political warfare, there could be 
substantial interference with produc- 
tion and movement of offshore sup- 
plies important to the United States 
and its allies. In such event, stockpiles 
would be generally of great value.” 


Impact on Copper Industry 

Let us consider for a moment the 
impact of a limited war on the copper 
and brass industry and return later to 
some consideration of our activities 
after an attack on the United States. 
I have mentioned before the stockpiles 
of conventional arms we have built up 
over the past decade and the changes 
in weapons and weapons systems 
which have forced us to revise our 
materials requirements. I have not as 
yet mentioned what such changes ap- 
pear to mean to a mobilized industrial 
economy. 

A mobilization plan means meeting 
defense needs with a minimum of dis- 
ruption to the national economy, by 
imposing only such restrictions as are 
absolutely needed, avoiding .unwar- 
ranted dislocation of the labor force, 
or the unnecessary and unwise dissi- 
pation of the available facilities, ma- 
terials and supplies. Therefore, if it is 
possible to meet military needs with- 
out the imposition of strict limitation 
or conservation orders restricting the 
use of material for non-military pur- 
poses, we are left in the position of 
assuring ourselves of a continued high 








rate of civilian goods production and 
non-military construction. 


If we have learned anything at all 
during the past two wars in the con- 
trol of our national industrial econ- 
omy, it has been clearly demonstrated 
that restrictions on 170 million people 
are not and will not be imposed merely 
for the sake of control itself. As far as 
the copper and brass mill industry as 
well as other industries are concerned, 
the leading non-military uses of the 
products will be maintained so long as 
the material, manpower and facilities 
are not needed to fight, to shoot and to 
win. The military establishment does 
not expect civilian industrial con- 
trollers to restrict the manufacture of 
any product so long as the defense 
items are available on time and in the 
place where they can be used. There- 
fore, with an expanding economy and 
a tremendously increasing popula- 
tion, the need for motor vehicles, for 
electrical equipment, for consumer 
durable goods and for all types of 
building materials and construction 
continues unabated if we are to main- 
tain an ever increasing standard of 
living. 


Total Mobilization Needs 


The total requirements of the total 
mobilization program for a limited war 
are still fairly indefinite and certainly 
are ever changing. All of us are aware, 
for example, of the movement of arms 
from bullets to missiles and a move- 
ment in this direction indicates the 
use of many metals in less than the 
previously known volume quantity. 
For example, one Redstone missile 
uses approximately 775 pounds of cop- 
per wire. While this may be reasonably 
impressive on a unit basis, the total 
volume to meet planned production of 
the missile represents a relatively 
small impact on your industry. The 
primary use of copper in the missile 
program relates to the electrical com- 
ponents. Beryllium copper is used in 
both the electronic and mechanical 


components. The copper base alloys 
are limited to bearings. The ever 
growing missile program will undoubt- 
edly result in an increased demand 
for special types of wire. 


Full Utilization of Industry 

As we see it, our preparations for a 
limited war must be designed to assure 
the full utilization of American indus- 
try, to assure full employment and to 
achieve the total progress upon which 
the long term benefit to the nation 
will depend. 

Housing Program 

Certainly the nuclear age will not 
diminish or affect the need for a hous- 
ing program to shelter the millions 
added to our population each year; or 
the need for a school construction 
program to care for the increasing 
numbers of our youth; or the subur- 
banization of the population which 
places an ever increasing reliance on 
methods of affording us mobility; or 
the home-making and labor saving 
devices which increase with the vast 
expansion in the generation, avail- 
ability and use of electricity. This is 
the challenge to your industry — a 
challenge to be met hand in hand 
with the forward progress of America. 


Survival Preparations 

Let us examine what is being done 
to prepare the nation to survive the 
results of a nuclear attack on our 
shores. The Government’s actions are 
at the moment proceeding down ra- 
ther well defined paths — paths which 
may be subjected to many detours en 
route, but which are all designed to 
guide the nation toward national sur- 
vival. We must recognize at the outset 
that under attack conditions the con- 
ventional methods of controlling our 
industrial resources cannot be expect- 
ed to operate effectively. 


Central National Control 
The problems of human and com- 
munity survival, transportation and 
communications interruptions may 


make central national control impos- 
sible for an indefinite period. Recog- 
nizing the probability of failure of 
centralized control we are preparing to 
arm industry with the tools for doing 
the job itself. These tools, which will 
be made available to industry as we 
move along in our mobilization plan- 
ning, will afford you in industry gen- 
eral knowledge and guidance of what 
is expected from industry to assure 
national survival and rehabilitation. 


Executive Reserve Program 

One of the most important steps in 
the direction of industrial control at 
the level of industry itself, is the es- 
tablishment of our executive reserve 
program. Through our team of 750 ex- 
ecutive reservists from industry, a 
number which we plan to double in the 
near future, we hope to be able to 
perform effective decentralized opera- 
tions for an indefinite period of time. 
The executive reservists must be ready 
to perform as an industry-government 
team on a regional and local basis and 
they will be armed with authority, 
knowledge and facts which will enable 
them to deal with the serious problems 
of national recovery. Our concentra- 
tion on the establishment of a large 
and adequate executive reserve is the 
reflection of our judgment, that under 
post-attack conditions the real prog- 
ress in industrial survival and reha- 
bilitation will.come from industry it- 
self—that is from those knowledge- 
able people who know what is wanted 
arid how it can be obtained and pro- 
duced. 


Supply Chain 

We are engaged also in a major 
effort designed to measure the ability 
of our nation’s industry to actually 
produce after attack as distinguished 
from a simple determination or mea- 
sure of the remaining production fa- 
cilities available after attack. Early 
in our studies we recognized that the 
physical damage to any one facility 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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U.K. COPPER MARKET SENTIMENT IMPROVES ON U.S. 
PRODUCER CUTBACKS AND HIGHER SMELTER PRICES 


Russia Offering Tin But Buffer Stock Purchases Have Stabilizing 


Influence; Lead Prices Lose Further Ground; 


June 3, 195i 
LTHOUGH the copper market re- 
A acted surprisingly little to the 
long drawn out strike at the big Chu- 
quicamata mine in Chile, considering 
the already tight supply position of 
electrolytic copper in Europe, since the 
strike has ended sentiment with re- 
gard to copper seems to have taken a 
definite turn for the better. One fac- 
tor which may have held sentiment in 
check, for a time at any rate, was 
the French political crisis over Al- 
geria and although this led to the 
temporary suspension of French im- 
ports, the acceptance of De Gaulle 
with special powers has gone a long 
way to remove apprehensions on this 
score. 

More important, of course, is the 
rather more cheerful news from the 
United States recently, coupled with 
the readiness with which custom smel- 
ters there have been advancing their 
price on any improvement on the Lon- 
don market. Indeed, the advance in 
custom smelters’ quotations in the last 
few weeks has at times appeared to 
give the lead to London. The further 
cutbacks announced by Phelps Dodge 
and Anaconda have also helped senti- 
ment, being taken as a clear indica- 
tion that U. S. primary producers are 
prepared to go to considerable lengths 
to maintain a minimum price level of 
25 cents. 

The fact that the U. S. Adminis- 
tration has now written into its sub- 
sidy proposals a floor price of 24 
cents is also helping sentiment. Prior 
to this it had been feared here that 
such a policy, if adopted by Congress, 
might easily have had a depressing 
effect on the world market situation. 

Chile Asks UN’s Aid 

The recent period of depressed cop- 
per prices has, not surprisingly, caused 
a good deal of attention to be di- 
rected towards the possibility of an 
international commodity agreement 
for copper, but although Chile has 
asked the United Nations to take ur- 
gent steps in this direction, there 
seems to be very little support for the 
idea in other sections of the industry 
itself. Indeed, at a meeting of the 
International Wrought Non-Ferrous 
Metals Council in London in May, at 
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which Canadian, Rhodesian, Belgium 
and South African producers were 
represented, it was decided that the 
long term interests of copper could 
best be served by leaving the industry 
free to look after its own affairs 
rather than have imposed on it any 
form of international commodity 
agreement. 

As neither the American nor the 
British Governments appear to have 
much liking for such arrangements, 
generally speaking, it may perhaps 
be regarded as highly unlikely that 
anything definite will be done, par- 
ticularly now prices have shown some 
signs of recovery. 

Russian Copper Wire Orders 

It now appears that total Russian 
orders for copper wire in the U. K. 
this year will be about 50,000 tons, or 





U. K. COPPER STATISTICS 

British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics reports that at the end of March stocks 
of copper in the U. K. amounted to 75,410 
refined and 18,920 tons blister against 69,- 
286 tons and 19,861 tons respectively at the 
end of February. Production of refined copper 
totaled 14,943 tons —- 8,535 tons primary and 
6,408 tons secondary against a total of 18,094 
tons the previous month. 


Full consumption details are given below. 
ng Tons 
Gross Output —— 

Product 3 mos. ending 
Unalloyed Copper March —3ist March— 

Products 1958 1957 1958 
Wire (1) 72,736 64,696 
Rods, bars & sections... 1, 4,383 5,321 
Sheet, strip & plate ... 15,094 14,695 
Tubes ; 14,121 14,835 
Castings & misc. 1,950 1,950 
Alloyed Copper 

Products 
Wire 4,492 4,361 
Rods, bars & sections .... 30,429 31,731 
Sheet, strip & plate ... 7, 24,081 23,549 
Tubes ; 5,779 5,989 
Castings & misc. 20,036 19,230 
Copper sulphate 13,110 7,948 

Total all products ....63,736 206,211 194,305 
Copper content of output .53,071 169,602 161,245 
Consumption of refined 

copper (2) 
Consumption of copper 

& alloy scrap (3) cop- 

per content) 


136,786 125,883 


32,816 35,362 


Notes :—(1) Consumption of H. C. copper and 
cadmium copper wire rods for wire and 
production of wire rods for export. 

(2) Virgin and secondary refined copper. 

(3) Consumption of copper in scrap is ob- 
tained by the difference between copper 
content of output and consumption of re- 
fined copper, and should be considered 
over a period since monthly figures of 
scrap consumption are affected by varia- 
tions in the amount of work in progress. 


Zinc Continues Easy 


perhaps 10,000 tons more than 1957 — 
subject to the Government providing 
the necessary export licens:s for the 
later months of the year. 

Meanwhile, in the last month or 
two, China has been quite a big buyer 
of copper wire in Europe. The biggest 
volume of orders has so far been 
placed on the Continent but there is 
a possibility that further orders will 
be placed for the second half of the 
year in this country. 

So far this year, U. K. output of 
wire has been lower than in the cor- 
responding period of 1957 and the 
chairman of the big British Insulated 
Callender’s Cablcs group in his an- 
nual statement suggested that in the 
short-term the prospects for expan- 
sion in the cable business were not 
very bright. One ch<ering item of 
news, however, is that the British 
Post Office is to spend some £35 mil- 
lion on imovroving the long distance 
telephone service. While this is likely 
to go mainly on <quipment rather 
than transmission lines, it should, 
nevertheless abserb a useful quantity 
of copper. 

Despite a renewed statement by the 
president of Anaconda regarding the 
running down of consumers’ inven- 
tories in the United States, it is noted 
here that total fabricator stocks in 
America are fully as large as they 
were a y-ar ago when deliveries were 
running at a very much higher level. 
Until or unless, deliveries of semis in 
America show a definite upswing, bull- 
ishness on this side of the Atlantic is 
likely to be somewhat restrained, es- 
pecially as the holiday months are 
approaching. However, there seems to 
be a feeling that the worst is over. 

Australian Subsidy 

It is, perhaps of interest to record 
that the Australian Government has 
decided to help copper producers in 
that country by granting a subsidy of 
£A45 per ton although it is believed 
that Mount Isa will not qualify for 
the subsidy, which is dependcnt on 
the rate of earnings. 

Confidence Lacking in Tin 

It can hardly be said that the be- 
havior of the tin market in recent 
weeks has been such as to generate 
much confidence. Despite a welcome 
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AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 


(Per Long Ton) 
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improvement in the volume of Amer- 
ican consumer demand, notably from 
the tinplate industry, prices of cash 
tin have failed to move from the 
Buffer Stock minimum support level. 
Indeed, with a fair amount of cash 
tin offered on the op:n market from 
time to time, a good deal of which is 
believed to be of Russian origin, 
prices would certainly have gone low- 
er but for the stabilizing effect of the 
Buffer Stock purchases. 
Buying for Early Delivery 

An interesting feature has been the 
fact that American buying for the 
most part has been for early delivery, 
and indeed a good d<al is believed to 
have been satisfied by sales of Straits 
tin from stock in the U. K. These 
stocks are now much reduced and if 
U. S. demand persists — as it might 
well do in view of the long period of 
abstention from the market by U. S. 
buyers — the long awaited upturn in 
prices might yet be seen. However, 
with Banka tin now emerging on the 
American market from the Texas City 
smelter and with sales of Chinese tin 





U. K. LEAD STATISTICS 

The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 

Statistics reports that stocks of lead in the 

U. K. at the end of March amounted to 40,547 

tons (30,413 tons imported virgin and 10,134 

tons English refined) compared with Febru- 

ary’s figure of 47,738 tons. Production to- 

taled 7,448 tons for the month against Feb- 

ruary’s figure of 7,066 tons. Full consumption 
details are giver below: 

— Leng Tons —— 

—3 mos, — 

Mar. —Jan-Mar.— 

1958 1957 1958 

9,096 29,055 27,545 

7,262 17,758 

6,435 7,403 

5,330 5,086 


6,269 6,216 
2,283 2,241 
1,196 1,134 
17,100 15,984 
1,216 
1,704 
3,199 
4,225 
3,053 
88,317 


41,144 
6,987 21,058 
8,241 26,115 


Batteries — as metal 

Battery oxides 

Tetraethyl lead 

Other oxides and com- 
nds 


pe 
Foil and collapsible tubes . . 
Other rolled & extruded .. 


Total consumption 
of which: 

Imported virgin lead 

English refined 
Serap including remelted. . 


12 


87,175 


44,757 
19,892 
22,526 


- 14,485 
9 


U. K. TIN STATISTICS 


The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics tin consumption figures are given 
below. Figures for production and stocks were 
not available. 

——Long Tons—— 
3 mos. ending 

Mar. —31st Mar.— 
1958 1957 1958 
3,107 2,191 


Trade 
Tinplate 
Tinning: 

Copper wire 134 148 

24 23 

180 186 
338 357 
542 443 


698 704 
651 618 
98 109 


1,447 


1,431 
Wrought tin (1) 
Foil & sheets 83 75 
Collapsible tubes 87 71 
Pipes, wire & capsules.. 20 14 


Total 190 160 
Chemicals (2) 295 263 
Other uses (3) 29 21 


Total all trades 5,948 4,866 


Notes — (1) Includes Compo and “B” metal. 
(2) Mainly tin oxide. (3) Mainly powder. 





in the East, most market operators 
are still preserving a rather cautious 
attitude although the persistence of 
the contango suggests that earlier ap- 
prehensions regarding the ability of 
the International Tin Agreement to 
survive have been modified. 

At one time the Tin Mines Associa- 
tion in Thailand was reported to be 
pressing its Government to withdraw 
from the International Tin Council 
owing to dissatisfaction with the 
amount of the increase in Thailand’s 
export quota at the April meeting, but 
this attitude was discouraged by the 
Government and the Association has 
subsequently withdrawn its request. 

Probably the best augury for the 
success of the Tin Agreement is the 
fact that all the producing signatories 
have now very large sums of money 
at stake in the Buffer Stock and will 
probably be prepared to go to con- 
siderable lengths to protect this in- 
vestment. 


Lead Prices Lose Ground 

Practically the only development of 
importance in connection with lead 
during the past month has been the 
official intimation that U. S. Govern- 
ment stockpiling has now come to an 
end. This was, of course, quite in ac- 
cordance with expectations and in 
consequence its impact on the open 
market here was limited. Neverthe- 
less, it did nothing to bolster up prices, 
which over the past month have lost 
a little ground helped by the reduc- 
tion to 11 cents in the U. S. price. 

The low level of quotations is hav- 
ing its effect on production in a num- 
ber of directions, including some of 
the biggest Australian mines which 
are currently producing at a substan- 
tially lower rate than a year ago. Poor 

(Continued on Page 13) 





U. K. ZINC STATISTICS 


According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics stocks of zine in the 
U. K. at the end of March amounted to 46,608 
tons, fractionally less than the 46,662 tons in 
stock at the end of February. Production was 
at the rate of 6,831 tons—rather more than for 
January or February, when the figures were 
6,460 tons and 5,932 tons. Full consumption 
details are given below: 

Long Tons —— 


—3ist March— 
Mar. —Jan.-Mar.— 
1958 1957 1958 
8,865 24,828 25,208 
6,966 28,543 21,795 
2,722 8,833 8,218 
1,570 10,192 

5,559 
3,959 
6,301 
6,930 7,501 


9,790 12,896 
3,190 2,660 
3,003 2,846 


26,967 82,585 78,991 


Galvanizing 
of which: General 
Sheet 


Rolled zine 
Zine oxide 


Total all trades 


of which: 
Slab zinc 

High purity (99.99%).. 
Electrolytic & High 

Grade (99.95%) 
G.O.B. Prime West- 
ern & debased .... 8,978 33,765 27,887 
Other virgin material .... 257 739 850 
407 1,779 1,239 


5,148 10,999 14,303 
- 5,096 14,899 15,635 


Zine metal, alloys & 
residues 2,572 9,008 8,149 
Brass & other copper alloys 4,509 11,396 10,928 
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British Metal Markets 
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prices have also resulted in the closing 
of one of the few British mine opera- 
tions at Wanlockhead, where the 
Lowland Lead Mines (a subsidiary of 
the Siamese Tin Syndicate) has put 
its property on a care and mainte- 
nance basis. This leaves only one lead 
mine operating in this country. 


U. K. Consumption Steady 

Meanwhile, actual consumption in 
this country jogs along fairly stead- 
ily and the same may be said of the 
Continent, although the French erisis 
has not helped matters. Western Ger- 
many is showing a somewhat less 
bullish atmosphere than for some 
years, but the actual level of indus- 
trial activity there has levelled off 
rathcr than receded. 


The market here is naturally await- 
ing with interest the reaction of Con- 
gress to the U. S. Administration’s 
subsidy proposals, particularly now 
that a floor price has been written 
into them, thus removing at any rate 
one of the objections to these pro- 
posals voiced by the pro-tariff do- 
mestic mining industry. 


Zinc Depressed 

After receding again during May to 
practically the lowest level seen since 
1949, zinc prices have rallied margin- 
ally but the general aspect of the 
market still leaves much to be desired. 
The depressed price level continues to 
exert its influence on production, how- 
ever, for not only has it caused fur- 
ther cutbacks in the U. S. A. but, as 
in the case of lead, has also resulted 
in a sharply reduced Australian pro- 
duction. 


Probably no significant recovery in 
this market can be expected in the 
immediate future and certainly none 
is expected here until it is known 
whether Congress will accept the U. S. 
Administration’s stabilization pro- 
gram in lieu of higher tariffs and/or 
import quotas. 


Time to Work Off Stocks 

Even if one assumes that mine out- 
put has now becn reduced to some- 
where around actual industrial re- 
quirements — which may still be a 
somewhat hopeful assumption — it 
may well take some time for the accu- 
mulated stocks of concentrates to be 
worked off. At the consuming end of 
the industry, galvanized sheet mak- 
ers here are still very slack and the 
one really bright spot, the motor car 
trade, was temporarily slowed down 
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by a strike at a leading car body build- 
ing plant. This, however, is now over 
and as far as can be seen U. K. car 
production is likely to continue at a 
good level for at any rate some 
months to come, with consequential 


benefit to the zinc alloy die casting 
and brass industries. At the time of 
writing the London dock strike has 
caused some metal destined for this 
country to be diverted to the Conti- 
nent. 





Copper and Brass Industries’ Role Must Be Geared 
to Meet an Expanding Non-Military Economy 








(Continued from Page 10) 


may not be the only controlling fac- 
tor in the resumption of production. 
Extensive national damage, with its 
destruction of the intricate industrial 
relationships in the supply chain and 
the production process appears to be 
the important factor in post-attack 
production. 

This interruption of the vertical 
chain in the production process can 
make an undamaged plant useless. 
It would be prettey hard to make an 
electric motor without wire. For ex- 
ample, some of the case studies we 
have already undertaken have given 
us a more realistic picture of post-at- 
tack conditions and have caused us to 
conclude that without tremendous 
pre-attack action, only limited re- 
liance can be placed on the ability of 
industry to produce the products 
needed in a post-attack period in 
quantity within any reasonable time. 


Essential Survival Items 

You may have heard of the inten- 
sive efforts of the Government in the 
identification of those items con- 
sidered essential to the maintenance 
of life in the event of an attack on 
the United States. We in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are now engaged 
in conducting national surveys of 
these survival type items. Such sur- 
veys will afford us for the first time 
information concerning current pro- 
duction, manufacturers’ inventories of 
finished goods, production capacity 
and run-out production, that is pro- 
duction possible from materials and 
components customarily on hand. We 
propose, in addition, to conduct ex- 
tensive surveys of wholesale and re- 
tail inventories of the survival items, 
in order to get a complete picture 
of the availability of such items un- 
der any possible circumstances. 
Against the information obtained by 
these surveys, the Government’s Na- 


tional Damage Assessment Center will 
run various attack patterns and 
match post-attack requirements de- 


veloped by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. The total informa- 
tion will enable us to know the extent 
to which post-attack needs can be 
met and will form a basis for deci- 
sion as to what remedies can be un- 
dertaken to meet short supply situa- 
tions. 


While currently the Survival Item 
List, being made up of end items 
manufactured for immediate use, 
contains no specific copper or brass 
mill items as such, there are numer- 
ous items on the list in which brass 
and wire mill products are compo- 
nents of the items listed. The Sur- 
vival Item List is a dynamic one and 
as studies proceed, many new items 
of the survival type will undoubted- 
ly be added. 


Restoration of Production 

Finally, I believe we should con- 
sider for a moment a problem which 
is of great concern to all of American 
industry, that is the problem of con- 
tinuity and restoration of production 
following a nuclear attack. We in the 
Department of Commerce have done 
considerable work in this field, es- 
pecially with respect to the major 
production units of the nation which 
appear on our Critical Industrial Fa- 
cilities List. We have stressed over 
the past few years in the continuity 
of production program, primarily the 
area of management and records pro- 
tection. Obviously, these are only two 
of the many important steps vital to 
the restoration of production after 
attack. Many other equally important 
steps in this program have not been 
undertaken but a review of the entire 
Federal Government’s participation 
in this program is being made at the 
present time. This review has as its 
objective the extension of the pro- 
gram to include protection to all ele- 
ments of the production unit, includ- 
ing the preservation of the labor 
force. Private industrial action to 
help in the solution of this problem 
is dependent upon the expenditure 
of private funds which are not always 
available for a purpose such as this, 
despite the obviously important ob- 
jectives of the program. 
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United States Duties on Principal Ore and Metal Imports 


(Including Revisions in Effect June 30, 1957, Under Geneva Agreements) 
(Quantities Are in Pounds Unless Otherwise Stated; n.s.p.f. Stands for “Not Specially Provided For.”) 


COPPER 


NOTE — The excise tax of 4c a pound on copper (which was 
reduced to 2c a pound by the Geneva Trade Agreement) was 
suspended in April, 1947, until March 31, 1949, and on —— it 
was further suspended until — 30, 1950. The tax was reim 

on July 1, 1950. It was suspended again on May 22, 1951, retro- 
active to April 1, 1951, and until Februa ay __ ~~ again until 
June 30, 1954. Suspension further exten June 30, 1955, and 
again unt'l June 30, 1958. If import tax is pis. the 1956 Geneva 
A ment rrov'des for 5% reductions effective on June 30 of 1956, 
1957 and 1958, provided the price is above 24c; if the price is below 
24¢ the 2c tax would prevail. 


Copper ore and concentrates, usable as flux, etc., 


gg ee a I a a ree 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of Cuba 

and Philippines, copper content .............. free 
Copper ore and concentrates, copper content ..... free 
Regulus, black. or coarse copper, and cement 

, GOON QUENUNINS co ccceccccceesecebdeones free 
Unrefined black, blister, and converter copper in 

pigs or converter bars, copper content ......... free 
Refined copper in ingots, plates or bars, copper 

nes nd itran iit hie ite dae 6% ¢ Sd oO Pa free 
Copper rolls, rods or sheets : 1%c lb. 
Copper seamless tubes and tubing ere 34ec lb 
CU ec ct aveb ieee oo eee es an 12%% 
ROE WOMEN PINON occ ccccvcccecccenseseonne 4.90c Ib. 
Old and scrap copper, fit only for remanufacture; 

and scale and clippings, copper content ........ free 

BRASS 

Brass rods, sheets, plates, bars, strips, Muntz or 

yellow metal sheets, sheathing, bolts, piston 

rods, shafting and bronze rods, tubes and 

I geet A ord 6 ull tes Ce aie sw & 6 HORROR 2c Ib. 
Brass tubes and tubing, seamless .............. 2c Ib. 
Brass tubes, brazed, angles and channels ....... 6c lb. 
CT eee eee 1214% 

LEAD 
NOTE — Import duties on lead- ores, flue dust, and 


mattes of all kinds, lead bullion or base m, lead in pigs = 
lead dross, reclaimed lead and eutimnontel lead were 


led February 12, 1952, and —= on June 26, 1952. Seat 
scrap duty was reimposed July 1, 
Lead-bearing ores and mattes, n. s. p. f., 
EE <3... ould ahd \Rela dla bk dlvie-«:< ©. cline peiaia bid %c Ib. 
Bullion or base bullion, lead content ....... 1 1/16c Ib. 
Pigs and bars, lead content .............. 1 1/16c Ib. 
Reclaimed, scrap, dross, lead content ...... 1 1/16¢ Ib. 
Babbitt metal and solder, lead content ..... 1 1/16c lb. 


Pipe, sheets, shot, glaziers’ lead, and wire...1 
Type metal and antimonial lead, 


5/16c Ib. 


fee aot a. bn taco «eae be eee 1 1/16¢ Ib. 
hey lg lg aS all 1.05c Ib. 
EE aU cite oo oo eitieh' cs 0x8 oe 6oeessaenae 1%c lb 
Red lead ........ 15/16c Ib. 
PP WUINOD hia Vik ose ws duced clnsees cetacean 1c Ib. 


ZINC 


NOTE — Import duties on zinc-bearing ores, and on zinc 
blecks, pigs and slabs were suspended February 12, 1 
imposed on July 24, 1952. Tax on old zinc and dross and 
reimposed July 1, 1953. 


Zinc-bearing ores, except pyrites containing 
not more than 3% zinc, zinc content ...... 6/10¢ Ib. 
Zinc contained in zinc-bearing ores, n. e. 5&., 


not recoverable, zinc content ............. 6/10¢ lb. 
Zinc, old and worn out, fit only for 

I. Suet tu uweeme odeiiee oc sree %c Ib. 
Dross and skimmings dais s+ ¢Obee eee 
Zine in blocks, pigs or RN a dsl tebe 7/10c Ib. 
ihn! Ain id's b bahia 4 iy ae wis Kalan le Ib. 


Zine sheets, plated with nickel or other base 
metal, or solutions 
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NN Te eT PET Pee re ee ee 7/10c Ib. 
Tee Gi CONTE GIGS. «oc reic vines kote barseiee dhe 124% 
Zine oxide and leaded zinc oxides containing 
not more than 25% lead, dry .............. 3/5c lb 
ground in or mixed with oil or water ......... 1c lb. 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND ORES 


Aluminum, metal and alloys, crude, except 

alloys elsewhere provided fort ............+.+. 1.30¢ Ib. 
Aluminum GCTOP ........2.00. 
Aluminum plates, sheets, bars, rods, circles, 


ES iis. iva oe chia oS bee cud cps wa 2.70c Ib. 
Antimony ore, antimony content... ...... 9 ..... free 
Antimony motal amd TOSUIUS ...... 0. cccccccccccecs 2c Ib. 
Antimony needle or liquidated .................. Vac lb 
DE co ocee cc ectese. Shore dendacgweee lc lb 
Be I ok vo veasccceerears Yc lb. & 124%% 
PE I. wink kn g4.n6o vee 02 esaerebass 2.70c Ib. 
Arsenious acid or white arsenic ..... . free 
ES anes cn Ch Wet Eee eberteOheucacer eee ee free 
ee EE? ct Soca A alu eleaes ak eer ees ar Yc Ib 
MN Shi cicia, ade gial Ua ward be aes 9b. eines See e 1%y% 
Bismuth salts and compounds ................ee02- 35% 
EET «ds dur oitg ol goyw'e slaw nec oneb ees 224% 
PP POT eee ree free 
RR 14. oinades oe cee Ob abt wed ba ciwels 33%4c Ib 
Cadmium flue dust, cadmium content .............. free 
CE GE Br GIN oak oo Koc ices tit esa¥okie tous free 
Chrome or chromium metalt ...............e..eee0- 11% 
thd ace etivand . wesncesveeat free 
Cobalt ore and concentrates, cobalt content ........ free 
INE. Srececscateyec oscnecauaces 14.30c Ib. 
Magnesium powder, sheets, wiret ...... 18c lb. & 942% 
RR SEP PE tA 20c & 10% 
ET UD og ia us sxe cee tees free 
Manganese ores, containing over 10% manganese, 

manganese content ......... Yc lb., except Cuba, free 
Molybdenum ore or concentrates, molybdenum 

ET Li tcllte ca vtipe grate ee wee © cee & ea bie e.enced 31%4¢ Ib. 
Wickel ore, matte and Oxide ..... 2... ccc ccc cccccecs free 
Nickel and alloys, nickel chief value, n. s. p. f., 

in pigs, ingots, shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, 

ge gh NE Pe Tw nn perro 1%c lb 
Nickel, bars, rods, plates, sheets, castings, strips, 

RM GEPNUUD. 4 does sceweie ee. FE ea 124%% 
EEN: ati shes toa U lee a wo ow sod bike toe voddewen free 
Nickel tubes, tubing . -6%4% 


(if cold rolled, drawn ¢ or worked — 21% % extra) 
Platinum. grain, nuggets, svonge and scrap, oz. troy. .free 
Platinum in ingots, bars, sheets, or plates, not 


Sous Gram. 46 Om. CHCR, OR WOT 2 nnn ces ccscwsevcces free 
Platinum, ores, platinum content, oz. troy .......... free 
eer Gl MNUNOUND fe oso nck. caccetccccucws 25c Ib 
MME 4 ctcncedins f: 20 eeeeee cca free 
ED vk ctwcowds cade eaenetes eches 124% 


Tin ore, cassiterite, and black oxide of tin, 
tin content 
Tin in bars, blocks, pigs, grain, granulated, and 
scrap, and alloys, chief value tin, n.s. p. f. ....... free 
Tungsten ore or concentrates, tungsten content. ..50c Ib. 





*Crude bauxite import d Cora 
Public Law 25 eoet tee for use 


reduced 5% on June 30, 1 
on June 30, 1959. 


* 1958. **Under 
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MULTIPLE DOMESTIC COPPER PRICES: PRODUCERS AT 
25 TO 26%2c POUND; SMELTERS RECEDE Ic TO 25'%c 


Brass, Bronze Ingots Advance Ic Lb.; Lead Recovers to IIl}c Lb.; 
Zinc Unchanged; Tin Fluctuates in Narrow Range; Platinum Weakens 


June 18, 1958 
OPPER created most of the ex- 
citement in the metal market 
during the month in review. Sparked 
by the Government’s plan to purchase 
150,000 tons of copper for the stock- 
pile at a market price not to exceed 
27.50c a pound, one large primary pro- 
ducer and all custom smelters on June 
17 had increased their electrolytic 
copper quotations to 26.50c a pound. 
The two other major primary produc- 
ers had as yet not taken any action, 
so that on June 17 the copper price 
ranged from 25.00 to 26.50c a pound 
delivered. 

Lead advanced 0.50c on June 18 to 
11.50c a pound New York, recovering 
from the 11.00c level it had dropped to 
on June 3, following a 0.50c reduction. 
Prime Western zinc was unchanged at 
10.00c a pound East St. Louis. Alumi- 
num was steady at 26.10c a pound f.0.b. 
for the 30-pound, 99% per cent pri- 
mary aluminum ingot. Spot Straits 
tin at New York was quoted at 94.875c 
a pound on June 17, compared with 
the last quotation in this spate of 
95.00c for May 8. 


Smelter Copper Advances 

The custom smelter electrolytic 
copper price was the first to react 
sharply to the Government’s an- 
nouncement it planned to buy copper 
for the stockpile. (See Washington 
Report on page 5 in this issue.) Actu- 
ally, the price had begun to move up 
prior to the announcement, with 
smelters booking good-sized orders. 
On June 11, following the announce- 
ment, the smelter electro quotation 
advanced to 26.00c a pound (in two 
Stages of 0.50c each time.) At the 
26.00c level, smelter business tapered 
off a bit but they already had good 
orders on their books and were not 
anxious to liquidate the copper stocks 
they had accumulated at higher price 
levels, particularly in view of the feel- 
ing that the quotation would go to 
27.50c as a result of the Government 
plan. 

Anaconda Raises Price 

On June 17, Anaconda increased its 
electrolytic copper quotation, in stand- 
ard shapes, to 26.50c a pound delivered 
in the U. S. This represented a boost 
of 1.50c a pound from the 25.00c level 
to which the company had adhered 
since the middle of January, 1958. 
Custom smelters the same day in- 
creased their electro quotations to 
26.50c, a rise of 0.50c, to bring their 
price in line with Anaconda’s. 

Anaconda’s price action came some~- 
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what as a surprise. It had been antici- 
pated that producers would wait and 
see what progress the Government’s 
plan to buy 150,000 tons of copper 
makes in Congress. Legislation has to 
be enacted and appropriations pro- 
vided if the plan is to be executed. 
Whether the other two large pri- 
mary copper producers will advance 
their price will depend in part on the 
reaction of their customers. The fab- 


ricators have experienced an improve- “ 


ment in demand for fabricated prod- 
ucts, and this was attributed to buying 
for inventory rebuilding rather than 
as a result of any marked improve- 
ment in their business. Consequently, 
at this time, the producers’ quotation 
ranges from 25.00 to 26.50c a pound, 
with custom smelters at the high side 
of the range. 


Earlier, on June 3, leading fabrica- 
tors reduced their distributor prices 
for the 4e-inch and %-inch regular 


MULTIPLE COPPER PRICES 


Multiple copper prices prevailed in the U. S. 
on June 24. Anaconda maintained its 26.50c 
pound quotation established on June 17 al- 
though its two fabricating divisions sold their 
preducts on a basis of copper at 25.00c; the 
two other major primary producers continued 
to quote 25.00c a pound. The custom smelter 
quotation, which moved up to 26.50c on June 
17, dropped 1.00c to 25.50c¢ a pound on June 
23. Smelters on June 24 were buying scrap 
copper on the basis of 20.50c a pound for No. 
2 heavy copper and wire. 








red brass tubing, in 12 and 20-foot 
lengths and in quantities of 2,000 feet 
or pounds or more, about 20%, or 
to 40.03c per foot for the 42-inch size 
and to 52.20c per foot for the 34-inch 
size. The action was said to have been 
taken because of keen competition 
from imported material. 

Custom smelters on June 17 in- 
creased their scrap copper buying 
prices 0.25c a pound, to a basis of 
21.25c a pound for No. 2 heavy copper 
and wire. Smelters, however, indicat- 
ed they were getting little scrap at 
the higher level. Dealers were not in- 
clined to sell scrap that they have been 
carrying for some time, especially 
when it is expected that as soon as 
Congress passes the necessary legisla- 
tion, the Government will begin buy- 
ing copper. When that happens the 
electro quotation is expected to go to 
27.50c a pound. 

Brass Ingots Raised 1c 

Brass and bronze ingot selling 
prices were increased 1.00c a pound 
across-the-board on June 11. The in- 
crease reflected higher prices ingot 
makers were paying for scrap copper 
and brass. Previously, ingot prices 
were raised 0.50c to 1.25c a pound on 
June 3. 

Foreign Prices Advance 

Foreign copper prices advanced on 
the news the U. S. Government plan- 


ned to buy copper. On June 18 the 
London Metal Exchange quotation 
zoomed to £204 5s, equivalent to 25.53c 
a pound. 

The large Belgian porducer, Union 
Miniere du Haut Katanga, on June 
18 raised its price 0.90c a pound to 
25.85c a pound Antwerp or c.if. New 
York. The French agency GIRM, 
which buys copper in the world mar- 
ket and then resells it to French fab- 
ricators, increased its price from 
24.38c a pound f.as. New York to 
25.68c a pound f.as. New York on 
June 12. 

May Copper Statistics 

Curtailment in output, even though 
the full effect has not as yet been 
felt, brought about a closer balance 
between U. S. copper production and 
deliveries in May. At the same time, 
there was only a slight increase in 
the refined stocks of copper carried 
by domestic producers ; 

May refined copper statistics fol- 
low fn net tons, with the April totals 
in parentheses: production, 115,978 
(120,467); deliveries to fabricators, 
78,631 (81,930); stocks end of period, 
253,463 (251,099). 


Lead Recovers to 11%c N. Y. 

The lead price on June 18 rose 0.50c 
to a basis of 11.50c a pound New York, 
recovering from the 11.00c level to 
which it had dropped on June 3 fol- 
lowing a reduction of 0.50c. The June 
18 rise came somewhat as a surprise 
in spite of the sharp uptrend on tue 
LME which brought the price in Lon- 
don above the domestic parity and 
despite the speculative activity on the 
Commodity Exchange. Lead demand, 
which had been improving of late, 
reached such momentum on the 18th 
that sellers felt it necessary to raise 
their prices. Lead on the Commodity 
Exchange on the 18th sold at above 
12.00c a pound, and producers were 
exercising extreme caution in making 
sales so that lead sold to consumers 
would not be resold on Comex. 

Speculators on LME and on Comex 
appeared to take it for granted that 
the U. S. Government will bolster the 
lead and also the zinc industries either 
through the Seaton subsidy plan or a 
resumption of stockpiling or a combi- 
nation of both. 

Influenced by these developments 
lead consumers were placing orders 
now that they probably would have 
placed next month. 

Zinc Demand Improves 

Domestic zinc producers experienc- 
ed moderate improvement in the con- 
suming demand for their metal. This 
was attributed to the uptrend in price 
on the LME and to activity on the 
Commodity Exchange where specula- 
———e sent prices there to higher 
evels. 

Some factors in the lead and zinc 
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industry were of the opinion that the 
Government could give the industry 
immediate relief without waiting for 
Congressiona] legislation, by easing 
the barter restrictions. Congress 
would not have to appropriate addi- 
tional funds for stockpiling, and a re- 
sumption of the barter program would 
prove helpful to foreign producers 
whom our Government also wants to 
assist. The only drawback to bartering 
domestic surplus farm products for 
lead and zinc of foreign origin is the 
opposition on the part of those coun- 
tries whose own farm products suffer- 
ed in international trade as a result 
of U. S. barter deals. 

Price cutting among producers of 
zine die casting alloys has become so 
serious that several large factors in 
the industry discontinued making 
public their quotations on the ground 
that they served asa target for others 
to shoot at. One Midwestern producer, 
however, continued to quote prices. 
Price concessions of up to 0.50c a 
pound are reported to have become 
quite general, especially on the part of 
those makers who are able to buy Spe- 
cial High Grade zinc at below the 
established premiums. Special High 
Grade of foreign origin is reported to 
have played an important role in mak- 


ing possible the price cuts in the alloys. 


May Zine Statistics 

Zinc, from a Statistical viewpoint, 
left much to be desired in May. Un- 
sold stocks were the largest in about 
12 years, the Government took no zinc 
during the month for the stockpile, 
production showed little change, and 
domestic shipments only showed a 
slight gain over April. 

May statistics for all grades of zinc, 
in tons, follow with the April totals in 
parentheses: production, 71,018 (70,- 
214); shipments to domestic consum- 
ers, 51,390 (46,598); total shipments 
to all destinations, 51,519 (52,684); 
stocks at end of month, 240,670 (221,- 
171). 


Tin Fluctuates 

Spot Straits tin at New York on 
June 17 was quoted at 94.875c a pound. 
The last previous quotation noted here 
was 95.00c for May 8. During the May 
8-June 17 period, the spread between 
the high and the low was never more 
than 0.75c a pound. 

The high of 95.00c was registered on 
May 8, May 15 and on June 9; the low 
of 94.25c occurred on June 19. 


Reynoids Hits Seaton Plan 
Some concern was noted on the part 
of primary aluminum producers that 
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aluminum would be adversely affected 
if the metal’s competitors received aid 
under the proposed Seaton mineral 
subsidy program. Richard S. Reynolds, 
Jr., Reynolds Metals Co. -president, 
said such a program should be equit- 
able and not single out other metals 
“for favored treatment and ignore 
aluminum, a competing material.” 

While both Reynolds Metals and 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical are 
against the Seaton measure, their po- 
sition is that if Congress intends to 
pass such legislation it should include 
aluminum. 


Silver Steady 


The New York silver price was 
steady at 88.625c an ounce, which level 
was established on January 27 of this 
year following a reduction of 0.50c an 
ounce. 

Quicksilver Unchanged 

Spot quicksilver held at $228 to $230 
per flask of 76 pounds, which range 
was set on May 7: It was indicated, 
however, that some distress selling at 
slightly below the quoted range might 
be taking place. 

Platinum Easier 


Platinum in the outside market con- 
tinued to ease, with dealers offering 
spot metal at $62 an ounce. Major re- 
finers held to their quotations of $67 
an ounce for wholesale lots and $70 an 
ounce for small lots, so that the mar- 
ket price ranged from $62 to $70 an 
ounce. Market quarters reported con- 
sumer demand for the metal has 
slackened. 








WASTE TRADE JOURNAL (Weekly) — The leading market 
authority on scrap and waste materials of all kinds. Read 
by producers, dealers and consumers all over the world. 


DAILY METAL REPORTER — The recognized authority on 
iron, steel and metals reaching all important dealers, brok- 
ers, steel mills, foundries, mining companies, manufac- 
turers and consumers of iron, steel, copper, tin, lead, zinc 
aluminum. ® 


DAILY MILL STOCK REPORTER — The recognized medium 
covering all raw material markets every day in the Wool, 
Cotton, Pulp, Rags, Waste Paper, Papermakers’ Supplies, 
Burlap, Bags, Textile Wastes and Fibre trades. 


SALES — A weekly publication listing and reporting Gov- 
ernment sales of surplus war materials, also lists all bid- 
ders and awards. 


METALS — Published monthly, enjoys a world-wide circu- 
lation to those interested in the production, consumption or 
trading in non-ferrous metals and metal products. 


INTERNATIONAL WASTE TRADE JOURNAL — The semi- 
annual import and export number of the “Waste Trade 
Journal” published April and October. Circulation world- 
wide to importers and exporters everywhere as fhe inter- 
national authority on the scrap, waste and secondary raw 
materials industries. 


WORLD MARKETS DIRECTORY — International Trade 
Guide listing over 60,000 importers and exporters of com- 
modities, ‘merchandise and raw materials. Commodity index 
printed .in- English, French and Spanish. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PRESS 
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STANDARD METAL DIRECTORY — The authoritative ref- 
erence guide for the iron, steel and metals industries. De- 
tailed reports on steel mills and foundries — Officers, 
capitalization, equipment, capacity, products, raw materials 
consumed. 


WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — Comprehensive in its classi- 
fication of the waste materials industry, with lists of 
dealers, brokers, graders, packers, importers, exporters and 
consumers. 


WORLD’S WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — An International 
Index of importers and exporters of scrap and waste ma- 
terials throughout the world, covering scrap iron, metals, 
rubber, rags, waste paper, textile waste, used bags, etc. 


MINES REGISTER — Successor to the Mines Handbook (est. 
1900). A detailed description of over 7,500 active metal 
mines and listing approximately 22,000 mining companies 
of North, Central and South America. 


WIRE SERVICE — A special telegraph and. telephone service 
on market developments and — changes in copper, tin, 
lead, zinc, aluminum, iron and steel. 


WORLD CHEMICAL DIRECTORY — An International Index 
of importers, exporters and manufacturers of chemicals, 
drugs, plastics, oils, etc. Commodity Listings in French, 
Spanish and English. Contains four sections — Commodity 
Index — Commodity Classifications — Geographical Sec- 
tion — Brand and Trademark Section — all important 
sources of supply and distribution for international trade. 


WORLD TEXTILE DIRECTORY — An international index 
listing in three languages the importers and exporters of 
raw cotton, wools, silk, rayon, yarns, fibres, burlap, jute, 
flax, linen, textile wastes, piece goods, all textile manu- 
facturers, etc. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
tations among domestic companies, 
the only action, if any is to be taken, 
would have to be by the U. S. Govern- 
ment itself. It is reported that an in- 
ternational “study group” mey be 
formed to study the world lead, zinc 
demand-supply situation and that 
each Government represented in the 
group assume the responsibility of 
“recommending” to the produc<rs in 
their respective countries, what to do 
when the supply of lead and zinc runs 
far in excess of the demand. 

Anti-Dumping Amendments 

A new avenue of import relief may 
have been opened to domestic mining 
producers by the approval of the Sen- 
ate of technical amendments to the 
1921 Anti-Dumping Law. The amend- 
ments would give the Secretary of 
Treasury greater leeway in comparing 
classes of domestic and foreign goods 
in setting anti-dumping duties and 
loosen the basis for comparing for- 
eign and domestic prices which are 
used to determine the so-called fair 
value below which foreign products 
sold here may be subject to anti- 
dumping duties. Most of the changes 
in the law were approved by the Ad- 
ministration and passed by the House 
last fall. The amended law, H. R. 
6006, has been sent to the House for 
final approval. 


Reciprocal Trade Bill 

The House on June 11 approved th2 
Administration’s bill extending the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 
five years beyond the scheduled €x- 
piration date of June 30, 1958. The 
measure has been sent to the Senate. 

The House Banking Committee on 
June 11 also unanimously approved 
the Administration’s recommendation 
for a two-year extension of the De- 
fense Production Act. The act is slat- 
ed to expire June 30. 


Under the act, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization has authority to stock- 
pile strategic materials, set priorities 
on defense contracts, control scarce 
materials and expand productive fa- 
cilities. ODM Director Gordon Gray 
said that although some powers aren’t 
being used now, they would be needed 
in case of an emergency. He also said 
the ODM’s $2,100,000,000 authoriza- 


tion to purchase metals for the stock- ~ 


pile is nearing exhaustion and that 
the Administration would soon come 
up with a recommendation to solve 
the problem. 


Scrap Duty Suspension 

The President has signed H. R. 
10015, which will continue for another 
year, until June 30, 1959, duty-free 
imports of certain types of metal 
scrap. The free entry privilege does 
not extend to copper, lead or zinc 
scrap. The principal forms of scrap 
included are iron and steel, aluminum, 
magnesium and nickel. The new bill 
also tightens up the law with respect 
to nonferrous scrap — mainly alumi- 
num — by providing that primary or 
virgin nonferrous metal in pig, ingot 
or billet form which is commercially 
usable in the direct manufacturing of 
articles without sweetening or other 
modification of its constituents would 
not be included in the duty-free provi- 
sions of the law. 


Foreign Aluminum Competition 

Rep. Howard H. Baker (Rep., Tenn.) 
has introduced in the House a bill 
(H.R. 12771) which would reimpose 
the 1930 import duty of 4.00c a pound 
on aluminum pig and ingot for one 
year, starting July 1, 1958. The meas- 
ure also would call on the Administra- 
tion to adjust negotiations under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act to 
bring the duties on other aluminum 
products imported into this country 
in line with tariffs on similar alumi- 
num imports into foreign countries. 


The current import duty of 1.30c a 
pound on foreign crude aluminum is 


slated to drop to 1.25c a pound on 
July 1 under a GATT agreement. 

Some primary aluminum producers 
stated that foreign producers of the 
metal, paying wages but a fraction 
of American rates, now are seeking 
to exploit the U. S. market at a time 
when this country’s aluminum capac- 
ity is in excess of demand. Donovan 
Wilmot, vice president of Aluminum 
Co. of America, urged Government 
protection of the domestic industry. 
He said certain industrialized Euro- 
pean countries are protecting their 
aluminum industries with tariffs 
ranging from 6.00c to 10.00c a pound. 

The Aluminum Extruders Council, 
however, voiced opposition to efforts 
to increase the U. S. tariff on pri- 
mary aluminum imports and semi- 
fabricated products. The Council said 
such imports “are essential to surviv- 
al of small businesses engaged in this 
industry, which are being squeezed 
by pricing practices of the domestic 
‘Big 3’ primary producers.” 

Mineral Exploration Aid 

Sen. James E. Murray (Dem., 
Mont.), chairman of the Senate Inte- 
rior Committee which has been hold- 
ing hearings on the Seaton mineral 
subsidy measure, said he planned to 
bring before his committee a bill to 
carry on a minerals prospecting pro- 
gram which otherwise would die on 
June 30, 1958. 

The Murray bill would authorize 
and direct the Interior Department to 
set up and operate a program for 
minerals exploration by private in- 
dustry, with the Government putting 
up money on a participating basis. 
A similar program has been carried 
on for six years by the Defense Min- 
erals Exploration Administration un- 
der authorization of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. It is being discontinued 
on grounds it is no longer needed for 
national defense. The Government 
has spent $33,688,513 since 1951 to 
help private enterprise carry out ex- 
ploration in 43 states and Alaska. 
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Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 
Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) ~ 
Crude Production Refined Deliveries to Refined Stock Stock Increases or Decreases 


Primary Secondary Produciion Customers End of Period Blister Refined Total 


11,850 264,649 263,271 369,256 872 — 9,264 
12,369 252,857 253,395 363,463 —11,372 
10,456 276,063 257,144 376,761 — 2,745 
9,671 252,171 220,538 402,294 +33,652 
7,403 239,756 204,360 430,301 + 22,100 
9,965 231,669 231,400 424,612 — 624 
7,562 225,831 418,929 + 8,380 
9,726 246,078 428,032 37 + 6,736 
8,939 255,133 426,801 + 2,373 
9,238 ‘ 218,347 458,340 851 +21,688 
123,270 3,035,588 2,853,307 458,340 —14,599 +89,321 


January 14,317 261,853 259,878 448,900 + 3,528 — 5,912 
February 6,506 247,562 224,709 —10,340 +10,507 
8,972 259,157 229,941 — 2,243 
11,946 226,895 210,412 + 512 
11,030 225,320 212,757 498,241 


In U.S. A 


92,508 8,941 134,291 101,565 136,502 
96,363 10,355 143,961 113,571 140,191 
98,910 11,160 144,013 116,816 139,842 
9,618 151,785 121,101 155,365 
8,792 134,640 102,479 165,549 
6,386 127,805 85,219 191,515 
9,246 128,480 107,622 192,931 
6,925 117,821 103,718 176,813 
‘ 9,029 129,832 114,032 166,976 
90,045 8,312 129,051 161,552 
-. 95,285 8,613 136,135 181,024 +19,472 
1,116,380 112,060 1,616,964 181,024 + 60,379 


January 94,735 13,855 136,748 110,557 176,287 
February 87,130 6,222 128,299 93,784 201,223 
90,366 8,607 130,075 78,683 238,641 
86,123 11,475 120,467 81,930 251,099 
80,515 10,328 115,978 78,631 253,463 


Outside U. S. A.* 


143,171 1,636 108,661 113,231 233,626 
148,044 1,495 120,688 149,700 229,065 
135,999 1,209 108,844 136,579 223,621 
153,230 838 124,278 136,043 221,396 
879 117,531 118,059 234,745 

1,017 111,951 119,231 238,908 

719 103,189 123,778 231,681 

637 110,659 122,113 242,116 

697 137,106 132,046 261,056 

627 130,001 147,591 265,249 

625 128,137 133,901 277,316 

11,210 1,418,624 1,575,361 277,316 


January 156,329 462 125,105 149,321 272,613 

February 143,586 284 119,263 130,925 268.524 

March 157,606 365 129,082 151,258 254,685 

April 129,338 471 106,428 128,482 250,067 

May 137,309 702 109,342 134,126 244,718 
* Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, Japan and Australia. 
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Electrolytic Copper Electrolytic Copper Lake Copper 


Producers’ Price, Del. Valley Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley Producers’ Price Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) , (Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 1958 
30.24 43.00 36.00 25.69 . 8048 50.22 34.87 24.577 30.12 43.00 36.00 25.69 
33.00 44.03 33.318 25.00 - 33.00 52.07 32.273 23.557 33.00 43.783 33.182 25.00 
33.222 46.00 32.00 25.00 . 33.667 53.11 30.952 23.326 33.56 46.00 32.00 25.00 
36.00 46.00 32.00 25.00 - 36.00 4888 31.24 23.66 - 36.00 46.00 32.00 25.00 
36.00 46.00 32.00 25.00 36.00 44.221 30.163 36.00 46.00 32.00 25.00 
36.00 46.00 30.955 .... 3600 40.00 29.60 ‘36.00 46.00 30.90 

36.00 4156 29.25 <a 36.00 38.14 28.39 wows 36.00 41.68 29.25 

37.81 40.00 28639 .... . 40.14 ; hee . 37.46 40.00 28.611 

43.00 4000 27.031 .... . 50.00 : Dee : 43.00 40.00 27.00 

43.00 39.308 27.00 ane a - 45.99. . A oe - 43.00 39.321 27.00 

43.00 36.00 27.00 <oele . 45.84 ; 25.435 = .... - 43.00 36.00 27.00 

43.00 36.00 27.00 age 49.42 . 25.26 ceve - 43.00 36.00 27.00 

37.522. 41.992 30.183. . 39.38 . 28.93 re - 87.51 41.975 30.162 
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Fabricators Copper Statistics Mine Production ot Copper 


i ited States 
(In tons of 2,000 pounds) ge fy soe 


Unfilled (In_ short tons) 
Unfilled Actual Excess onan Eastern Missouri Western Tetal 
ef Refined Fabricaters’ Sales Copper Pabriextors’ 
by Fab. from Working m1. 2 te Ceonsmd. by Stoeks Over Ttl. 68,622 2,140 921,838 992,600 
Producers Stocks Customers Fabricators Orders Bkd. 1956 
Oct. 6,405 183 87,102 93,690 
331,499 32,652 292,157 275,608 1,391,477 —203,614 Nov. 6,498 150 
Dec. 6,603 
380,881 25,022 309,664 170,917 1,375,869 — 74,678 Pu. 79,681 
Jan. 6,607 172 "lis 
360,526 58,125 304,619 136,581 1,231,840 22,549 a Se an ea 1 
373,314 139,855 313,779 283,953 123,355 84,563 - O76 aes 
389,974 139,094 314,145 293,264 ©=—=—127,715 78,341 . a 
py 77193 129 82,398 
143,815 312,128 138,600 6101 154 78,502 
388,823 : 319,279 130,973 133 
392,143 140,348 319,056 133,609 132 
413,979 319,247 121,961 147 
435,083 318,592 124,727 - 51060 @& 
451,126 324,970 113,835 076,922 
465.015 334.584 81.275 79,369 1,800 995,753 1 


pray te 338,408 115,867 6826 125 74,766 81,717 


440,706 336,856 119,440 4 86,974 


437,187 , 336,217 99,223 
1,416,378 Average Custom Smelters’ 


, 107,231 335,944 178,326 119,517 Scrap Buying Prices 
422,266 110,174 334,542 178,913 114,298 {Cents per pound for carload lots del. 
429,410 104,551 338,454 164,623 106,170 consumers’ ies pre 
429,708 98,638 335,921 164,410 117,041 Ne. 1 we ee Re 
434,852 92,943 336,697 170,476 115,355 
426,905 82,919 340,743 153,042 110,527 
432,918 85,728 341,684 144,410 77,991 25.55 
429,627 82,768 344,315 144,375 : 22.72 
425,168 80,436 344,530 144,538 106,927 22.83 
420,130 80,774 341,869 138,420 119,161 23.145 
428,520 345,832 128,719 22.235 
430,171 , 347,465 138,631 . 25. 21.603 

1,279,086 ‘ia : 20.46 
19.51 

) 348,426 - 94,642 18.948 
452,673 351,035 128,330 86,625 17.53 
448,125 346,875 141,387 83,694 17.543 
450,442 347,607 145,623 79,613 


17.03 
441,001 b 346,404 138,190 88,447 20.76 
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Scrap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters vats Y 15,205 


and Refineries in United States* eee” q 15.46 
(In Short Tons) - +19, : 15.85 


I . 20. : 16.27 17.894 
1949 § i 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 May ..20.02 
Jan. ... 17,084 15,76: : 4,528 6,486 9,859 11,047 14,322 17,506 


7 *Of dry t for terial having a dry 
Feb. ... 20,238 f 5,153 3,633 10,337 8,490 15,198 14,497 11,145 9,5 tent 60%. 
Mar. ... 20,678 13.5: 912 5,243 «19,991 9,738 =«12,188 «15,921 13.934 11.78: ee inex ra 
Apr. ... 15,968 2,3 55: 6,214 16,583 9,004 13,162 17,233 14,288 e 
May ... 14,237 748 A 8,038 10,857 8,687 15,133 20,805 12,397 3,985 ’ 
June |.. 8.809 20,52: 1628 4.425 10,945 13.809 14.765 14.758 Brass Ingot Makers’ Scrap 
Joly... .... 9482 y 645 5,188 9,063 10,260 9,988 12,632 r: : : 
Aug. ... 8,246 AE ,11: 5,003 7,187 10,100 12,197 12,510 64! Copper Buying Prices 
Sept. ... 10,980 908 3,56 4,667 9,042 10,641 15,037 9,518 A (Average Prices 
Oct. ... 6,401 9,455 3,35 4,602 10,065 11,662 12,897 15,570 . (Cents per pound del. valiner’ for 
Nov. ... 15,347 9,2: 3,175 4,724 7,815 10,879 9,865 11,369 x 60, 000 the, of h de) 
Dec. ... 10,533 7,178 4,53 6,208 11,476. 14,876 13,180 14,613 11,2 * feng <P eee” ath 
Total .156,303 -142,067 ,812 62,470 129,798 127,449 154,714 173,748 7, Copper Compe 
® Ae compiled by Copper Institute. 
. 29.27 . 26.59 


. 26.47 97 23.50 
i . «26.58 . 22.83 
Brass and Bronze ingot svenphly Shipments ee RE ee 


The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass and bronze are . 25.985 
compiled by the Ingot Brass and Bronze industry and represent in excess of 95 per cent of the . .25.353 
deliveries of the entire industry. 

1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

Jan. .... 26,998 19,456 18,874 28,415 28,315 24,423 20,661 25,201 27,736 25,681 20,468 
Feb. ..+. 22,487 15,026 18,487 27,168 24,211 25,429 19,920 25,349 24,949 20,769 

Mar. .... 24,282 . 22,494 31,997 23,890 28,256 23,653 29,7138 28,310 21,948 

Ayes ous See ,695 22,118 30,472 22,547 25,044 24,746 27,641 25,808 23,507 

May eoee 28,716 ‘ 23,643 33,267 21,740 21,660 22,269 23,708 23,437 22,037 

June .... 24,401 . 25,093 33,817 21,274 20,818 22,348 23,141 18,842 

July .... 20,456 v 21,609 32,016 18,947 19,321 17,074 18,513 17,364 

Aug. .... 24,098 . 26,689 25,285 21,807 20,156 21,684 27,018 23,812 

Sept. .... 23,641 . 28,811 22,285 22,770 21,463 22,464 26,349 20,929 

Oct. voce Ghee ’ 32,240 23,124 25,811 22,280 24,080 25,228 23,045 

Nov. .... 21,781 31,748 23,544 23,441 21,806 23,061 25,102 21,818 

Dec. wads 20,964 17, 950 28,575 20,987. 22,983 20,541 21,274 21,448 18,046 








Total ....279,500 175,643 303,563 332,378 277,736 271,251 263,233 298,406 274,096 248, 19. 
21,292 14,637 25,297 27,615 23,145 22,604 21,936 24,867 22,841 681° ; . .19.923 
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United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries Lead Prices at New York 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) : 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) (Common Grade) 
Produetion Monthly Average Prices 
Stock At Primary & Total Stock Domestic (Cents per pound) 
Beginning Secondary Supply 7 — aie 1955 1956 1957 1958 
43,560 533,883 577,443 1,1 ’ 13. 
81,152 551,618 632,770 92,719 Reyes ‘ te pea ao a 
28,855 547,153 639,872 , ’ ee sage sane tae 
49,134 48,404 97,538 39.304 48,404 . 15.00 16.00 16.00 12.00 
ope payne payee one 15.00 16.00 15.385 11.712 
42,314 50.744 93,058 37,192 os eh ca 
37,192 54,063 91,254 41,181 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ahd 613,293 644,382 pe 15.00 16.00 14.00 
pram siete cilia . 15.12 16.00 14.00 
48,102 90,917 48,699 SS Se 
. 15.50 16.00 13.50 
52,357 101,056 
56,170 102,354 444 . 15.56 16.00 13.00 
51,718 109,162 58,085 . 15.14 16.013 14.66 
48,203 106,288 
47,100 111,961 
48,191 116,200 F 
52,041 Lead Sheet Prices 
48,771 : 
50,500 5 —_—_— 
604,353 645,534 pan 463,060 





(To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 


47,665 139,263 33,422 Monthly Average Prices 
47,133 148.339 23,832 
43.441 162,963 28,885 (Cents per pound) 


40,984 169,738 22,172 1955 1956 1957 
143,136 47,487 190,623 30,021 - 20.00 21.66 21.50 


In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments . 20.00 21.50 21.50 
to other than domestic consumers. 20.00 21.50 21.50 


20.00 21.50 21.50 
Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments 20.00 21.50 20.885 
(American Bureae of Metal Statistics) On eae i es 20.00 2150 19.82 
20.00 21.50 19.50 
Brass Sun- Job- Unclas- 
Cable Amm. Foil Batt'y Making dries bers sified . 20.00 2150 19.50 
74,616 30,809 1,874 5,160 50,943 5,671 246,283 » 20.12 21.50 19.50 
76,283 34,415 2,136 5,716 65,936 6,390 227,222 - 20.50 21.50 19.204 
75,412 30,246 2,811 5,192 57,369 9,170 229,264 2050 21.50 19.00 


6,275 3,260 35 449 4,289 8389 25,516 One 
72,418 27,599 2,622 8,960 52,994 13,084 270,251 


ion Bist m ite om ist 

r ’ 7 5 y' - 

6,786 1,300 101 321 3,915 20,687 Battery Shipments 
6,744 2,950 310 4,839 260 3,522 24,985 

6,490 2,825 ies 131 3,513 9 21,753 


8,502 2,150 vax 186 3,645 21,787 _ 
3497 "004 sue 80 2'859 453 29'683 The following table shows replace 


7,712 1,497 85 713 4,443 ; , ment battery shipments in the United 
6,354 1,850 135 230 5,038 States as compiled by the Business 


by ae 135 — — Information Division of Dun & Brad- 
’ ’ oeee oe , Ss % 
6.440 1449 85 2 160 7258 394 22'573 treet, Inc., for the Association of 


5 1 
80,360 24501 1,435 3,158 56,851 274,716 American Battery Manufacturers: 


(In thousands of units) 
5,297 2,800 671 4,002 19,502 
5,103 1,450 508 4,820 18,112 1955 1956 1957 1958 
5,956 52 686 4,614 Jan. .. 1,518 2,058 2,638 2,003 


6731 32250 .... 2,958 1,040 Feb. .. 1,691 1,340 1,960 1,803 
py te — ety Mar... 1,356 1,346 1,254 1,570 
5249 aan ‘ Apr. .. 1,315 1,368 1,178 1,239 
5.406 2.250 6,246 May .. 1,614 1,761 1,604  ... 
4,880 5,782 June .. 1,842 1,807 1,878 
aos 4,203 July .. 2,078 2,178 2,469 
—- Ta 3,800 ry Aug... 2,852 2,571 2,855 
58,444 25,452 64,761 7,420 11,127 240,881 Sept. . 3,120 2,711 2,692 


nin : . Oct. .. 3,120 3,015 3,041 
’ 50 4,77 521 801 18,594 Nov. .. 2,697 2,592 2,359 
2,899 1,750 5,124 90 888 Dec 2,625 2265 2012 
1,200 4,711 681 908 dpa, ’ 
900 3,138 580 533 
3,216 1,850 4,671 866 1,027 Total 25,828 25,014 25,940 
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Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners § N- Y- Lead Price Changes 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 
In ore and — In base bullion (lead content) — 
matte and At In transit In prectss Refined 
in process smelters & to at pig 
atsmelters refineries refineries refineries lead Stocks 


71,023 406 2,583 27,519 82,355 158,981 
72,358 & 2.152 28,065 BS 23 17¢,319 
14,8387 5600 2,718 24,181 43,268 

78,987 2,75 26,682 

81,796 837 4,423 28,505 

76,985 3,516 29,603 

81,634 2,874 29,991 

77,7187 4,413 28,083 

78,253 3,083 25,783 161,485 
82,197 4,132 25,627 11,832 158,243 


77,918 2,846 25,092 , 11,746 159,249 

80,451 y 4,061 25,827 : 10,487 163,880 

81,274 4,394. 25,728 , 10,220 171,975 

82,461 i 3,593 25,401 ’ 9,794 172,237 , 29....18. ae 

81,061 2,705 20,890 9,391 179,135 yeh ~ T...0k 

81,364 3,071 21,002 9,799 175,107 a . 14.78 

82,730 3,560 22,380 : 9,503 185,567 ae ». &. 1 875 

97.1 i ii 3.832 33,917 8,661 202,048 aus 6.00 . - 15.00 

‘ 3 r 439 9,553 182,973 ee 

80,662 3,175 20,351 10,215 170,775 : ....14.00 Sept. 23...15.00- 

76,230 2,538 18,695 11,581 170,724 . 22....13.50 15.50 

65,341 3,547 21,867 11,119 173,275 Nov. 3....14.00 Sept. 26....15.50 
. ....14.20 Dee. 29.... 16.00 

79,362 2,779 23,154 11,857 207,912 ” 41... 11450 1956 

79,738 j 3,678 24,535 12,689 220,667 * 90... (1495 Jan. 4....16.50 

79,588 y 3,670 22,834 ‘ 12,309 235,250 “"*"i400 Jan. 18....16.00 

83,185 , 2,187 21,766 . 12,144 246,584 5 1957 


NE __ E  _ c ee ree a + ee ee Mar 8....3800 
* 31..''14°75 May 16....15.00 


~~ June 11... .14.00 
Receipts of Lead in Ore and Sirmp St... .14.50 Oct. 14....13.50 


Dec. 2....13.00 


By U. S. Smelters (a) iy eee GL 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) s et ~ Bg 4 


- 10... June 2....11.50 

of lead » 7...-18.00 june 3....11.00 

Receipts of lead in ore in sera, Apr. 16....12.50 June 18... .11.50 
oreign ete. (b) & 


ecrap 

1952 Total .... 504 41 “OPS Ceiling. 

1953 Total gr cc Antimonial Lead S toc ks 
1955 Total .... 172,966 «14,561 at Pri ft Foy 


15,224 47,010 ,262 PE ovr py aioe 1958 


18,476 51,191 Jan. ..14,902 8,389 10,487 12,689 
16,251 47.797 Feb. |.12.204 9,095 10,220 12,309 
13,476 43,440 Mar. ..12,385 10,289 9,794 12,144 
20,726 51,838 Apr. ..11.740 10,690 9,391 12,468 
16,276 45,007 358 May ..11,055 10, 13,154 
12'350 45,964 j June . 10.233 Chai 
14,308 44,861 July .. 9,779 
15,095 46,252 Aug. .. 7,252 
192,318 560,817 616,792 Sept. . 7.461 

te ae 

Nov. .. 9, 
isaee pyr Stas Dec. .. 9,893 11.746 11.857 .... 
18,813 52.258 . . : 
13,042 44'385 Antimonial Lead Production 
12,324 44,462 3,431 Primary Refineries 
ne er Os 
18,774 477990 3190 (in tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


13,757 40.236 4.375 re ree: al ¢ 
yee! yogred yt Jan. 4529 5,045 5,113 3,743 


, f . Feb. .. 4,777 5,888 5,468 3,657 
aes ia 3,258 Mar. .. 6,202 5,526 5,091 3,527 
, , 5 3,791 Apr. .. 5,343 5,818 6,183 3,655 
356,409 206,901 563, "310 42,537 605, 847 May .. 4,737 5,405 6,978 4,827 
. 4,792 4,456 4,466 shige 
22,097 47,634 3,507 51,141 .. 1,153 3,853 5,372 
16,400 40,189 2,184 42,373 ... 2,946 5343 17,967 
20,038 41,773 3,154 44,927 . . 6650 6,709 17,574 
15,821 40,925 1,913 42,838 . .. 8016 5378 6,148 
(a) Receipts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the . .. 7;985 6,993 3,791 
estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and also to the possibility . .. 6,907 5,766 3,290 
that seme lend a 8 ae: ween, attention, these monthly totals probably underran the ©, 4 ; 
ce Sees ental o ie aie of scrap sme in connection with ore, Total 64,037 66,180 67,541 
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U. S. Lead Consumption U. 


————— 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 
1958 
Feb. 
3,283 
1,530 
1,292 
5,546 
4,457 
450 





Metal Products: 
Ammunition 
Bearing metals 
Brass and bronze ... 
Cable covering 
Calking lead 
Casting metals 
Cellapsible tubes .... 628 
Foil 246 
Pipes, traps and bends 1,713 
Sheet lead 1,985 
Solder 4,772 
Storage battery 

grids, posts, etc..... 
Storage battery 

oxides 36,371 11,305 
Terne metal 122 
Type metal 2,031 


Mar. 
3,705 
1,465 
1,417 
6,098 
4,315 


Jan.-Mar. 
10,454 
4,915 
4,403 


34,282 10,186 


49,546 
Pigments: 
White lead 


Red lead & litharge. 
Pigment colors 


539 
4,596 
770 
258 


19,283 6,163 
Chemicals: 


Tetraethy! lead 
Misc. chemicals . 


40,906 11,606 
849 172 


41,755 11,778 


Annealing 
Galvanizing 

Lead plating 

Weights & ballast .. 


990 302 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver. 


Other uses 


unclassified 1,483 


...4225,858 $69,735 $76,020 
Estimated unreported 
consumption 


Total reported 


2,000 2,000 


Grand Total $231,900 +71,700 478,000 


Daily average? .. 2,577 2,561 "2,516 


* Includes lead content of leaded zinc oxide 
production. 

+ Includes lead content of scrap used directly 
in fabricated products. 

t Based on number of days in month without 
adjustment for Sundays and holidays. 


Total 


K. Lead Consumption 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 
1956 1957 
29,657 

29,219 

29,144 

27,246 

31,574 

28,607 

27,604 

24,756 

29,519 

32,486 

31,060 

26,530 


1958 
29,607 
27,855 
29,713 





...353,045 347,699 


American Antimony 


Monthly Average Prices 
In bulk, f.o.b. Laredo 
(Cents per Ib. in ton lots) 


1955 1956 1957 
2850 33.00 33.00 
28.50 33.00 33.00 
28.50 33.00 33.00 
28.50 33.00 33.00 
28.50 33.00 33.00 
28.50 33.00 33.00 
28.50 33.00 33.00 
30.66 33.00 33.00 
33.00 33.00 33.00 
33.00 33.00 33.00 
33.00 33.00 33.00 
33.00 33.00 33.00 
30.18 33.00 33.00 


1958 
33.00 
30.818 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 





Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption 
(Bureau of Mines -—- In Short Tons) 


Stocks 
Feb. 28, 1958 
67,076 
38,199 
7,110 
1,486 


Soft lead 

Antimonial lead 

Lead in alloys 

Lead in copper-base scrap. . 


Net Receipts 


Stocks 
Mar. 31, 
1958 
71,504 
33,886 
7,122 
1,438 


Consumed 
in Mar. 


50,621 
18,624 
2,855 
1,083 


in Mar. 
55,049 
14,311 
2,867 
1,035 





113,871 


73,262 *73,183 113,950 


* Excludes 2,660 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 177 


tons of lead contained in leaded zinc oxide production. 





Consumption of Lead by Class of Product 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 


MARCH 


Antimonial 
lead 


18,217 
3 


Soft 
lead 


27,630 
6 

4 

348 

52 


50,621 18,624 


* Excludes 2,660 tons of 


24 


Lead in 
copper-base 
scrap 


1,083 


Lead in 
alloys 


2,835 


Total 
49,765 


“20 


2,855 1,083 *73,183 


lead which went directly from serap to fabricated products and 177 
tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 


Lead Imports and Exports 


By Principal Countries 
(A. B. M. 8.) 
Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. 
IMPORTS 
1958 
Jan. Feb. 


21,767 24,924 





U. S.7 (s.t.) 
Canada (s.t) .... Bes 
Denmark 1,679 
4,426 
Germany, W.77.. 
Italyt var 
Netherlands 2,663 
197 
1,157 
842 
14,212 
1,715 


Switzerland 
U, K. (1.t.) 
India* (1.t.) 


15,858 

. 1,822 
EXPORTS 
U. S.7 (s.t.) 16 23 
Canada (s.t.) ... 4,753 1,552 
940 620 
506 130 
2,273 
339 


Germany, W.7?.. 
Netherlands .... 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Northern 
Rhodesia* (1.t.) 1,056 


346 
119 


+ Refined. 

+t Includes scrap. 

t Includes lead alloys. 

* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 


French Lead Imports 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 
1958 


Feb. 





Ore (gross 
weight) 
Algeria 
Morocco 
Fr. Equat. Africa 
Pig lead .. 


9,890 
8,890 
1,000 
4,426 

102 
Germany (W.). 145 
Algeria 13 
Morocco 1,217 
2,949 


U. K. Lead Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons ef 2,240 Ibs.) 
1958—___ 
Feb. Mar. Apr. 
(Gross Weight) 
Lead and 
lead alloys .. 


Australia 


. - 14,212 
11,852 


7,110 
3,851 


9,509 
5,877 
3,175 
50 she 

448 

Other countries 10 9 
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Domestic Zinc Statistics Prime Western Zinc Prices 


East St. Louis, f.o.b. 
American Zinc Institute é 
Commencing with January, 1948, all regularly operating U. S. primary and secondary 

Ss are i ded in this report. Production from foreign ores also is included. (Cents per pound) 


Steck (Tons of 2,000 an ‘ ram Beira: toe 
Ps ak Bae on hove at'ena Prod, 1955 1956 1957 1958 
’ 18,189 128,256 95, 8,884 2,494 
42/007 39.949 : 21,901 2,553 - 1150 1346 13.50 10.00 
oe iy eb oad iad . 11.50 13.50 13.50 10.00 
11.50 13.50 13.50 10.00 
11.93 13.50 13.50 10.00 
12.00 13.50 11.933 10.00 
12.25 1350 10.84 


39,833 ' 12.50 13.50 10.00 
a . 1250 1350 10.00 
+ Ey . 1296 13.50 10.00 
102,775 , 
104,307 é . 13802 1350 10.00 
ne 8 . 13.00 1350 10.00 


en 8 . 13.00 13.50 10.00 


1986 Mo Avs. 68,622 Aver. 12.305 13.497. 11.40 


1957 








180,843 2,661 


g. » ° ’ ° ’ 
- ++ 180,843 ; : ‘ y : 124,277 2,379 
Z. ; a ; ,080 K 
- 40,979 1,031, ,007, 48 : ,114, 40,979 
67 3 


78,974 
88,078 ,73 ¢ I 80,163 86,889 


96,924 . J . 60 89, : . . ° 
96.506 : : 80332 105581 3, High Grade Zinc Prices 


96,855 7 , 89,693 112,693 
90,719 t va 69,957 133,455 


85,779 F : : 73,055 146,179 2. (Delivered) 
84,166 r é 81,049 149,296 


77,455 ‘ : 72,985 153.766 1 N. Y. Monthly Averages 
81,492 ; 79,333 155,925 


79,754 7 9,148 83,166 152,531 é (Cents per pound) 
86.270 9,188 72,128 166,655 in 


1,067,450 , 179,466 815,567 ; 1955 1956 1957 


$2,943 easit 9,805 68,657 180,346 ; . 1285 14.81 14.85 
8,354 49,072 Y 59,511 189,189 , 
72,274 48,948 .765 57,822 203,641 , . 12.85 1485 14.85 
70,214 46,598 , 52,684 221,171 ; 
71,018 51,390 ne pag 51,519 240,670 . 12.85 1485 14.85 


13.28 14.85 14.85 


U. S$. Consumption of Slab Zinc 13.35 14.85 13.283 
June 13.60 14.85 12.19 
u of Mines 


Burea 
By Industries (Short Tons) July 13.85 1485 11.35 
Die Brass Rolled 


Zinc oxide : i ; 11. 
_—_ tn a OS RS Oe 


1960 Total cnr 27,086 (947,365 . 1431 1485 11.35 

1961 Total ‘373 ASS 64,000 28,738 887009 Oct. 14.37 14.85 11.35 
022 51,508 30,885 849,289 

1953 Total 53784 38,087 977.636 ae ee ae 


1954 Total 286,817 45,979 33,342 876,130 Dec. 1435 1485 11.35 
1955 Total 404,790 50,363 39,302 1,081,468 Aver. 13.655 14.847 12.75 


37 29 12,635 aio 3300 36392 
a Bind Vieng: 38,064 003 3431 1260 $0976 U. K. Zinc Consumption 
ecdesseces Me 3,454 71,915 
- are oa British B of Non-Ferrous Metal 
4222 (Bets Bares, of on 
4.158 . (In Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 
3,625 1956 1957 1958 


302 Nesp Oe 28,485 27,473 


oe. 29,568 26,276 24,551 
ease 90,490 28,650 27,049 26,967 
3.553 3384 . eee 25,348 24,247 
4,001 
an -.es 27,922 29,589 
3,613 -... 26,650 25,202 
2,698 . ees 28,82 25,934 
3,686 : a cae 
9.588 2911 ’ 18,867 20,381 
10,952 ; 25,470 27,792 


10, 
11854 ose. 27,784 29,552 
358,543 111,114 : 27,713 26,705 





26,861 26,348 9,115 - se++ 24,134 24,419 

24598 22.629 7279 

27171 19,045 6871 1724 Total 315,711 315,631 
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Mine Production of Zinc Mine Production of Lead Mine Production of Gold 


in United States in United States in United States 


U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) (U. &. Bureau of Mines) . (In fine ounces) 


by Alaska* Total 

tons Ss o 

(In short tons) Eastern es Western Total 1955 

Eastern Central Western Total States States States U.S.* i 1,634,625 247,535 1,884,186 
956 


States States States USs.* 1952 1 
Ttl. 11,252 150,302 228,607 390,161 , 133,456 25,506 159,162 
183,612 57,300 293,818 534,730  —isss ’ 129,139 5,506 134,817 
sy Ttl. 9,970 136,650 188,776 335,412 . 1,607,930 204,300 1,814,228 
, ,100 234; J 1954 957 
<iepuiamnaaes Ttl. 8,608 138,940 169,804 317,352 . 131,954 1.136 aa 
163,230 73,630 277,811 514,671 1958 ‘ 124,555 ? 
. Ttl. 10,379 145,640 177,409 333,409 2 137,404 1,076 138,662 
15,513 4,160 24,411 44,084 1986 i 130.116 97 130,381 
175,310 61,080 301,253 537,643 Nov. 862 10,779 28,503 5,839 143,957 
q 10,670 27,109 11,457 140,857 
4,916 26,612 50,174 ‘ 141,900 195,034 348,329 33,723 161,999 
4,658 25,434 46,080 . ; 37,933 164,344 
5,156 27,778 51,057 1 12,513 16,714 30,229 : ’ 42,434 167,066 
28,557 51,714 . 11,730 29,136 . 183 38,585 175,016 
28,314 47,123 : 11,875 30,865 Nov. 182 27,000 152,978 
25,664 45,940 Apr. 1,053 12,695 30,915 181 6,790 130,221 
24,602 42,672 988 11,107 29,855 Ttl. 2,174 1,556,450 210,000 1,768,624 
—— sa aTe = yet aertt = Jan. 307 134,682 2,736 137,225 
34.390 . 674 11,168 Feb. 147 116,382 59 116,598 
34,967 . 144 9,935 , Mar. 174 120,085 86 120,345 
34,364 . 159 12,392 “tan : 
Total 196,877 29,506 290,151 520,128 . 619 10,170 a ne 
1958 599 9,887 3 Sameer ’ 
16,165 1,682 20,861 38,708 135,800 188,392 333,493 U. S. Silver Production* 
13,652 1,365 18,528 33.545 58 
13,922 1,291 20,411 35,624 Jan. 675 12,513 12,613 25,801 
15,719 1,311 21,698 38,728 Feb. 542 11,734 23,632 
Mar. 526 13,148 18,307 958 otal at 
“Includes Alaskan output in some months. Apr. 487 12,787 25,712 1954 Total 38 059 39,422 
1955 Total 33,101 32,780 
1956 
Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States October ... 3.454 = 3.125 


November . 2,886 2,685 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) .. 3,168 3,802 


38,157 40,160 











(In Fine Ounces) 
Eastern Western ~. Saet aed 
States Missouri States Alaska* Total r ‘ , - 


3,166 
1955 Total 159,038 438,000 36,103,723 33,804 36,734,565 


1956 Total 553,982 377,200 36,169,267 26,700 37,127,149 


20,300 3,399,013 239 3,469,251 
19,600 3,324,515 711 3,397,706 
23,350 3,145,297 2,081 3,220,216 
25,000 3,117,841 3,670 3,200,522 
25,950 3,001,938 4,665 3,082,433 
24,200 3,011,542 5,471 3,089,508 Dec. 
29,800 3,036,720 4,816 3,119,228 34, "932 
8,020 2,690,456 3,537 2,752,834 
7,000 2,673,590 810 2,732,225 ..- 3,520 3,551 
240,000 37,018,950 26,000 37,895,336 February .. 3,589 2,790 
March .... 2,465 3,568 
17,400 2,939,634 324 3,002,716 April .... 3,123 3,056 
16,000 2,788,072 5 2,842,685 * The separation vetween silver of 
5,500 2,778,867 10 2,822,511 and domestic origin on the basis of 


f ‘orms 
* Alaska totals based on mint and smelter receipts. ig me ee oe 


Includes purchases of crude silver by the 
U. S. Mint. 


Production of Primary Aluminum in the U. S. Average Silver Prices 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) (Cents per fine ounce) 


Rae aE: 1955 1957 
(In short tons) ' ‘ : 91.375 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 . ; i 91.375 


76,934 89,895 116,247 128,203 140,394 147,029 J 5 ; 91.375 
72,374 92,649 110,483 116,236 132,763 119,059 : : , 91.375 ‘ 
77,069 104,460 122,339 130,272 145,895 135,706 : b 91.307 88.625 
76,880 102,071 120,434 126,394 144,726 139,152 
80,803 105,464 125,138 131,128 150,800 145,174 
77,476 104,152 120,758 127,634 
78,368 ; 126,161 132,669 
85,175 125,296 133,551 

120,332 130,606 

125,089 134,655 . 

121,252 133,689 ’ i Aver. 89. 86 

127,056 140,748 , x Note — 


averages are 
Ttl. "836, 881 ; 252, ,460, 565, 679, 647, me 2 Fetinedt bullion imported on or after 
26 
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U. S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.S,) (Bureau of 1 ad Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 1 
195 1958——— 
Dec. Jan. Feb. 

Ore, matte 
and regulus 
(content) . 9,689 12,192 17,612 
2,309 1,203 
597 476 
1,112 1,150 
Argentina ne Po 12 178 
Bolivia 592 111 
1,362 978 
245 759 
Philippines .... 1 2,610 2,389 
U. of S. Africa .. 1,915 3,300 gs 
Australia .. ... 95 fe 144 
Other countries 1 53 224 


Blister copper - 
(content) ..25,298 22,759 23,282 
3 3,690 2,991 
13,447 17,705 


1,664 
Rhodesia & 

Nyasaland ‘ 2,847 2,031 
U. of S. Africa .. 1,111 555 
Turkey a Eire 

Refined cathodes 

and shapes .. 16,280 15,320 
8,284 4,896 

820 970 

263 oat 
1,280 1,359 
Germany (W.). at Sis 
U. Kingdom ... 218 470 2,767 
Belgian Congo.. 350 1,550 1,548 
Rhodesia & 

Nyasaland .... 2,160 3,113 3,163 
U.of S.Africa... ... 500 560 
Other countries... Sut 57 

Total Imports‘ 
Crude & refined 46,193 51,231 46,214 
Old and scrap 

(content) .... 867 1,304 1,069 
Composition 

metal (cont.).. ¥ 18 
Brass scrap and 

old (cu. cont.) 659 646 

U. S. Zinc Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tens of 2,000 Ibs.) 
= 14 jy s——- 
Jan. Feb. 


Zinc ore (cont.) 48,62 629 45,288 48,724 
Canad 16,828 13,445 13,311 
16,256 12,208 16,959 

123 


442 
91 138 
1,604 2,013 


8,972 12,092 

u "of S. Africa.. 747 4,456 

Australia 1,723 364 

Philippines . 6 11 

Other countries 1,725+ 119 
Zinc blocks, 

pigs, etc. ..... 22,069 12,889 

ad: 5,016 

349 

801 

55 

1,115 


224 112 


417 520 

a 336 56 

Yugoslavia .... Nd 221 

Belgian Congo.. 5,227 562 

Australia et tip 

Japan 1,708 
Total Imports: 

Zinc ore, 
blocks, pigs ...70,698 58,177 64,031 
and skim. 139 


Old and worn out 21 "35 
+ Countries of origin subject to verification, 
import entries now being retraced by Census. 
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U. S. Copper Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
' 1957 1958———— 


Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Ore, conc., 
matte & other 
unref. (cont.). 
Refined ingots, 
bars, etc.” .... 


1,229 976 1725 


ms 18,903 
144 
2, SL 854 
124 51 
3 
224 
2,871 
iv 2,007 
Netherlands ... 6 168 
Norway , 347 
Sweden 
Switzerland ... 7183 
U. Kingdom ... 
Yugoslavia = oda 
India 14 
Dp 
U. of S. Africa. . 
Australia 
Other countries 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 27,352 
Pipes and tubes.. 135 
Plates and sheets 29 
Rods, brush-cop- 
per, castings, 
rolls, segments 
(finished 
forms) n.e.s. .. 
Wire, bare 
Building wire 
and cable? ... 
Weatherproof 
wiret 21 34 
Insulated copper 
1,073 968 652 


wire n.es.f ... 
* Includes exports of refined copper resulting 
from — mots was reprocessed on toll for 
° 
+ Gross weight; n.e.s.-not elsewhere specified. 
t Includes 401 tons to Cuba. 





U. S. Copper Scrap Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
195 


an. 
Copper scrap, un- 
alloyed* (new 
315 


64 
236 
8 


Other countries 33 
Copper-base 
scrap, alloyed? 


(new and old) 1 ey 1,606 
‘anad 3 


‘61 «221 

215 417 

45 145 

ots 82 

22 

15 on i 

9 237 

104 424 

Other countries 9 6 11 

* Ash, brass mill, clippings, dross, flue dust, 
po ves scale, skimmings, wire scrap. 

+ Copper-base alloys, including brass and 

bronze — Ashes, clippings for 
ture, cupro-nickel scrap, cupro-nickel wim 
mings, nickel silver scrap, p' r bronze, 


phosphor copper, skimmings, turnings, round. 
t To Spain. 





VU. S. Lead Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1957 1958———— 
Dec. Jan. Feb. 


Ore, matte, etc. 
(content) . .18,639 29,245 
Canada 1,425 3,093 
Mexico 299 
Guatemala .... 768 702 
239 
870 
§,515 
11,262 
7,184 
53 


u a S. Africa. . 
Australia 
Philippines .... 
Other countries 
Base bullion 

(content) 
Canada 


Pigs and bars ..39, 061 


Netherlands ... 
Spain 

U. Kingdom ... 
Yugoslavia . 1,323 
Morocco id ... 2,208 
Australia 11,423 2,130 1,119 
Other countries 503 125 20 
Total Imports: 
Ore, base bul- 

lion, refined ..57,700 51,015 39,600 
Lead scrap, dross, 

etc. (cont.) ... 762 722 1,652 
Antimonial lead 

1,209 

1,012 


1,963 
4,077 


& typemetal .. 526 280 
Lead content 
thereof é 241 


U. S. Zinc Exports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1957 1958——— 
Dec. Jan. 


Slabs, blocks, etc. 222 413 

Canada 2 
74 
336 
“ 


slabs, blocks . 
Scrap, ashes, 
dross and skim. 
Battery shells and 
parts, unassem. 
Rolled in sheets, 
plates & strips,+ 
and die castings 
Alloys ex brass 
and bronze and 
chromite zinc 
sheets, mold, 
castings, pat- 
tern plates, 


forms, n.e.s.... 121 117 96 
+ Includes apelin sheets and plates. 


Comparative Metal Prices 


OPA 
Av. Av. 1958 
Comper 3 Domes 1939 1946 June 23 
ectro., Da “Valley... -11.20 14.375 -00- 
N. Y 8.25 
P. W. 

.b.) 5.05 
New York, “ee .s a“ 
Tin, Spot Straits, N bib > 
Aluminum ingot rare “20.00 15.00 

An (RMM 


t.o.b. 12.3% 14.50 
* Nominal. 








World Production of Copper 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


(In Tons of 2;000 Pounds) 
United Canada Mexico Chile Peru Fed. Norway United Yugo India Japan 
States (erude) Kingdom  siavia 


Germany 

(a) fe) (a) (g-h) (e) (e) 

+++ 863,721 59,030 29,233 152,858 33,394 117,371 
- 1,036,702 61,583 35,478 138,271 31,151 124,908 
9,174 11,993 
11,528 12.493 
12,599 

12,116 

8,860 

13,479 

13,930 

4,585 

14,667 

14,448 

13,311 

13,166 


35, 9,607 7 13,038 
360,745 2,905 avhe 46,141 ‘ 121,799 37, 143,654 


et. = 
os 
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wo 
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3 
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i} 
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ee 51 


Moe 
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BREEZESE & 
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AAD em ONT OTE oe 
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32,830 5,3 3,990 23,790 7,909 d 12,345 
30,568 39, 3,235 21,792 ° 11,495 3, 756 10,806 
eae 5, are 3,497 25,089 ap ip 9,559 re 821 10,196 ans some le 

86,014 phe 6,101 Te 4,010 ae oe a3 aE yy ope. 8,515 oFes ones 40,752 sees 
(a) Reported by Copper Institute. Crude, “recoverable contents of mine production or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake. 
Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Cuba and Philippines. (b) Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
in concentrates, matte, etc., exported. (c) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or ccnverter copper as originally produced in the several 
countries, although some of it may be refined at home; e. g., in Rhodesia. (d) Blister and/or refined. (e) Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not obtainable. (f) Smelt production. (g) Refinery 
production from imported blister only. (h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. * Refined. 


World Production of Refined Lead 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
United Canada Mexico P Belgium ee = <a Aus- French Tunisia Rhe Total 
nisia 
States . = as Rep. of _ stavia eral Morpco desia 
a. 


588,883 166,356 225,075 66,520 84,162 60,887 164,077 40,786 53,799 78,038 241,419 29,970 30,397 1,813,778 
551,618 166,379 231,595 63,735 79,260 71,083 162,773 {1,150 62,475 78,555 260,424 29,417 30,015 1,877,841 
. SA7,153 148,811 221,138 67,303 73,251 162,508 46,806 67,509 83,347 28,870 28,620 

54,062 12,531 17,088 5,787 5 1,787 17,094 3,667 7,747 P 1,948 2,724 


50,854 , 4 5 8,084 . , 4,052 “11,261 
48,012 .192 : é ’ 7,970 14,516 3,759 2,544 
52,357 8,103 16,420 2,215 2,817 
56,170 2,047 1,733 
51,718 2,211 2,490 
48,203 2,392 1,997 
47,100 


3,113 

48,191 2,477 

50,436 2,463 

52,041 2,733 

48,771 : 2,806 

50,500 19,465 5 4,231 ( 7 4,173 

ae : 604,533 142,955 218,266 55,971 -¢ #4 “ 195,136 42,336 »de 313 261,035 34,441 

958 

Jan. cows CSS 12,672 20,144 6,188 eo £ 18,017 4,013 5, 6,042 . 25,518 3,323 

Feb. 47,133 ded 18,341 5,306 a 95 15,939 4,433 5,337 7,452 5 23,628 3,326 

Mar. . 43,441 wy 18.455 6,899 .7 72 b 15,514 4,597 é ae has 3,375 

April 40,984 44a 21,099 5,626 “sas cae een 4,652 Pree —— : he ots pared 
(a) Production credited to Australia includes lead refined in England from Australian base bullion. 


World Production of Slab Zinc 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) . 
United Can. Peru Belgium France Fed. Italy Nether- Norway Spain Yugo- Japan Aus- Total 
States Rep. of Britain lands slovia tralia desia 

(a) = (b) (b-e) (a) Germany (b) (a) (b) (@) 


961,430 223,140 61,456 6,491 205,908 88,255 162,272 76,981 60,438 28,555 48,061 23,829 15,943 177,208 97,931 2,141,080 
971.191 247,707 69,589 9,819 213,215 89,218 168,430 81,436 65,730 27,721 42,566 24,152 16,037 86,833 101,008 2,228,017 
868.242 218,810 60,477 16,982 234,896 122,248 184,806 90,987 14,356 48,768 15,040 112,292 117,066 2,243,501 
1,031,018 257,008 61,879 18,943 233,623 123,623 197,024 90,917 77,761 49,724 15,175 122,965 113,221 2,534,457 


91,808 20,470 5,060 .... 21,044 9,257 16,851 6,443 7,037 4.538 1,414 12,717 9,810 é 219,916 
92,234 22,012 5,291 21,816 10,088 17,835 8,135 7,249 4,654 425 11,819 10,257 233,020 


11,464 . 6,360 6,944 4,424 278,017 
10,571 oa 6,186 3,851 , 213,521 
12,249 6,719 4,478 234,556 
12,112 4,252 erry 
17,700 4,468 232.011 
12,498 4,473 / 
12,511 4,690 225,017 
12,387 4,378 220, 
10,631 . 211,477 
9 ’ 221,830 


4,476 

12,305 . 4,41 

11,884 7 4,399 . 905 52 , 215,399 
4,4 13,638 230,624 
2,7 
a 
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20,890 

20,933 

21,829 65,441 
247,356 62,354 
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12,413 6,596 3 2,189 . 8 
87 30,256 152,145 2,692,833 
134 2,943 13,126 10,816 


eo 
td od 
~a be 
308 
te ce 


22,274 4 A 2 
259,701 148,455 202,627 81,179 52, 
21,801 5,561 3, 22,382 12,795 17,187 4,911 q 


19,743 4,985 2,669 22,026 12,028 15,562 5 5,275 : 4,030 2,797 12,072 
22,314 6,620 2,782 21,453 13,786 16,399 P 6,549 3,851 5 coes , Sapeat 


a 
wo 
~ 
ry 


70,214 20,989 56,289 2,597 dtc pies eaee 8,018 
(a) Partially electrolytic. (b) Entirely electrolytic. (c) Beginning 
tion in Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 
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U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks 


(In long tons) 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


At start of: 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. .... 76,197 69,614 91,477 
Feb. .... 79,377 59,203 82,483 
Mar. .... 71,634 62,120 89,147 
Apr. .... 73,776 61,779 94,330 
May .... 76,481 71,101 88,582 
June .... 71,713 61,991 esse 
July .... 76,188 64,121 ot 
Aug. .... 68,197 81,146 Lm 
Sept. .... 72,069 98,595 eee 
Oct. .... 62,327 100,815 ee 
Nov. .... 58,893 90,877 eee 
Dec. .... 55,838 81,657 se 


U. K. Refined Lead Stocks 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 





(In long tons) 
At start of: 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. .... 40,987 39,420 51,295 
Feb. .... 34,326 41,433 49,134 
Mar. .... 29,693 36,900 47,738 
Apr. .... 33,974 34,877 40,547 
May .... 29,479 44,933 37,509 
June .... 30,537 40,804 
July .... 37,088 42,148 
Aug. .... 35,432 48,275 
Sept. .... 35,793 §1,435 
Oct. .... 39,391 45,301 
Nov. .... 32,662 50,371 
Dec. .... 32,025 48,065 
U. K. Stocks of Zinc 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
Virgin Zinc Zinc Conc. 

At start 

of: 1957 1958 1957 1958 
Jan. 44,816 44,926 53,274 79,349 
Feb. 40,501 43,308 63,366 82,125 
Mar. 38,927 46,662 59,957 87,721 
Apr. 41,260 46,608 55,698 84,631 
May 37,540 47,251 52,871 980,964 
June 36,000 49,646 
July 37,384 55,900 ashe 
Aug. 35,561 52,588 eee 
Sept. 44,207 59,028 
Oct. 41,255 65,347 
Nov. 42,095 67,828 
Dec. 41,895 73,331 


U. K. Copper Exports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
———-1958 ——__ 
Feb. Mar. Apr. 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper 
unwrought — 


ingots, blocks, 


slabs, bars, etc. 5,268 4,129 3,183 
Plates, sheets, 

rods, etc. ..... 1,454 1,460 1,313 
Wire (including 

uninsulated 

electric wire).. 4,247 3,506 3,332 
a an 1,671 1,412 956 


Other copper 
worked (incl. 
pipe fittings). 99 141 17 
BUS ob bedi "12,739 10,648 8,861 
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tons of 2,240 ) 

Alloyed* Total Virgin ros 

1008 Cea ae oe 377,576 1,953 59,529 496,467 163, 
November .......... 38,244 21,142 59,386 47,144 12,242 
Tea yee ea <i 17,437 47,364 38,505 8,859 
8. ERR ASE 388,167 251,312 639,479 500,794 138,685 

1957 

a se 40,014 21,574 61,588 51,118 10,470 
Soy ee 36,191 19,849 56,040 43,326 12,714 
© PE 33,537 19,895 53,432 42,787 10,645 
WE Toi > Stan > kes 33,744 18,124 51,868 40,940 10,928 
Wl Gave dacetetied 36,721 21,395 58,116 44,740 13,376 
i eee eS oe 18,332 51,254 39,756 11,498 
SS Ga oe eer Tee 32,049 19,388 51,437 38,441 12,996 
IR, na o's's in Wines 24,606 14,834 39,440 30,583 8,857 
September ......... ,404 19,666 55,070 43,883 11,187 
CHOUUNOE Fi cect een 38,044 22,004 60,048 49,638 10,410 

November ........ ,102 20,506 55,608 44,1 1J 
December ......... 30,043 18,591 48,634 38,104 10,530 
ONE ov 56 ea 94 tee 407,326 234,158 641,484 507,493 133,991 

1958 

mn os 5 oo was 35,799 20,816 56,615 46,437 10,178 
Py |: A ae 32,207 19,352 51,559 37,907 13,652 
WR phat bie bw ae ome 33,491 19,580 53,071 41,539 11,532 


*Ineludes copper sulpnate effective October, 1954. 





U. K. Zinc Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 





(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 


1953 
Mar. Apr. 

(Gross Weight) 

Zine ore 

and cone. ..... 16,182 14,754 3,775 

Zinc conc.{ ..... 12,107 6,259 
Australia ...... 9,422 6,255 

y | Spiga iam 2,685 + 

Zinc and 

zine alloys ....13,279 11,993 11,464 
Rhodesia- 

Nyasaland .... 175 225 225 
Australia ...... 601 = ale 200 
CanneGa”. >. .... 7,972 6,652 6,102 
elena .:..... 855 689 467 
Germany (W.)..... 2 5 
Netherlands ... 50 ‘age ce 
Soviet Union .. 1,420 1,636 1,748 
United States .. 316 325 Si 
Belgian Congo.. 500 700 1,150 
Other countries 1,390 1,764 1,567 





+ British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. The estimated zine content is not 
the content of the gross weight as officially 
reported for any comparable period. 


Zinc Imports and Exports 


By Principal Countries 
. M. 8.) 





Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. 





IMPORTS 
1958 

Jan. Feb. Mar. 
pie ea 8 Be 12,889 15,307 i 
Canada (s.t.) ... 11 a ei2 
Denmark ....... 618 460 305 
PHM xi cei 3 os 944 1,588 1,890 
Germany, W.* 7,053 pit sie 
TU aati sce ots oe 
Netherlands .... 1,122 809 598 
Sweden ........ 1,967 2,469 dats 
Switzerland+ ... 1,528 905 1,484 
Wa, Coes + ox 10,137 13,279 11,993 
India* (1.t.) .. 1,367 6,713 rae 

EXPORTS 
TW. B.. Caed. Gi). . ay 413 343 rary 
Canada (s.t.) ...17,349 8,375 19,636 
RE 51 54 50 
Germany, W.7 .. 1,168 ‘ ye 
TORR. bah ee eS 227 ~~ A 
Netherlands .... 470 1,115 1,135 
Norway .......-.. 4,367 2,616 al 
Switzerlandy ... 350 352 667 
U. Kt. f3:..i.s . O82: .ae 522 
Northern 
Rhodesia* (1.t.) 1,986 2,349 





+ Includes scrap. 

t Includes manufacturers. 

* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 





United Kingdom Tin Statistics 


(British Bureau of Nen-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 


Tin Content of Tin in Ore Tin Metal ————————_—_ 
Stock at Con- Stock at 
Produc- end of Produc- sump- Exports& end of 
Imports tion* period* Imports tion* tion fore period 
PJ >: as 26,571 1,044 2,393 2,226 26,434 22,232 371 3,176 
Mare nceccece 4,342 85 4,689 66 2,835 1,878 863 8,450 
To ESS 2,192 87 3,952 379 2,074 1,752 576 3,281 
T.. obuvtevecs 3,019 89 3,637 111 3,564 2,240 896 4,043 
ee: Sases agpee 2,689 90 3,223 158 2,735 1,799 693 4,692 
 .. ME etre 43 116 3,200 69 2,576 1,862 560 5,339 
August ........ 2,305 47 2,665 483 2,740 1,368 671 6,320 
September ...... 4,291 70 4,070 f27 2,260 1,836 431 6,308 
P iicebabbus 2,177 98 3,303 784 2,899 1,947 528 6,045 
November ...... 5,275 78 2,837 4,082 3,881 1,615 481 10,591 
December ...... 4,187 83 3,872 3,125 3,403 1,420 236 15,815 
DOOR 55 odes o 39, 272 1,028 ow 9,834 34,175 20, 365 7,362 71,931 
1958 
January ........ 2,500 101 3,602 2,335 3,614 1,734 402 18,058 
February ...... 3,243 86 3,446 2,496 2,746 1,567 310 20,322 
ery re 


1 
*As reported by International Tin Study Group. 


‘018 rote 1,566 1,408 oka? 
Production of Tin Metal includes production 


from imported scrap om residues refined on toll. Stocks exclude strategic stock but include 


official warehouse stoc 














Canada's Copper Output | Canada’s Lead Exports Canada’s Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined Copper) (In Pigs) (In ores and concentrates) 
(In Tons) (In Tons) (Fine Ounces) 

1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 1956 1957 1958 
.-22,600 26,653 25,469 32,237 Jan. .. 5,500 4,888 8,946 Jan. 435,047 253,940 634,715 
..21,455 26,229 21,861 28,621 Feb. ..11,882 3,856 6,633 Feb. 196,803 380,463 208,149 
. 25,083 26,750 27,663 29,825 Mar. ..10,318 4,007 7,044 Mar. 328.857 521,849 350,827 
..24,077 26,617 27,398 .... Ape. . 23007 W406 W386 -*.... Apr. 348,838 431,646 
..23,840 27,626 29,086 .... .. 6416 17,214 9676  .... May 447,710 523,228 
..21,890 27,122 24,093 .... .. 9,897 6632 7,210 .... June 495,742 468,559 
--21,185 27,250 27,195 .... .. 8341 9,696 4682 .... July 686,209 844,545 
-- 26,184 29,219 26,943 .... ... 4,884 4,713 6416 .... Aug. 1,080,301 811,530 

24,752 27,950 24,633 .... . . 5,538. 9908 8467 .... Sept. 481,042 861,857 
..25,546 29,696 30312  .... . RO O03 VAS... Oct. 731,099 432,000 
--25,213 27,346 27,331  .... . ae Ca Gib AL. Nov. 669,285 263,273 
--27,172 28,716 31,604 .... . oo ee. eee A * Dec. 1,023,481 186,568 














288,987 331,174 323,588 oath 92,407 79,633 84,541 en Year 6,924,414 5,979,459 


——.. 


Canada's Copper Exports See 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) Canada's Zinc Output Canada's Silver Output 


(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) Caan, Dane of Pee) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(In Tons) aa a 
1955 1956 1957 1958 (Refined Zinc) (In Ounces) 
Jan. ..11,078 15,981 20,582 26,883 (In Tons) 1956 1957 1958 
Feb. ..12,897 11,041 16,272 16,816 1955 1956 1957 1958 jan 2.280.575 2,158,631 2,529,583 
Mar. ..12,423 12,276 14,720 18,662 - 22,028 21,696 20,340 21,801 ep 2,094,467 2,051,679 2,308,886 
Apr. ..10,321 14,476 16417... --19,865 20,356 19,808. 19,743 war 2,296,648 2,346,316 2,457,941 
May ..10,911 12,851 19,048 .... --22,215 22,010 21,941 22,314 Apr 1,759,384 2,225,638 
June ..13,387 10,985 10,826 .... . +-21,301 21,339 20,504 ..-. May 2,463,374 2,111,185 
July ..12,674 13,599 18,621 .... - 21,599 21,790 20,564 .... June 2,494,748 2,208,584 
Aug. ..13,219 14,710 21,980 .... --20,565 20,780 19.928 .... july 2,267,271 2,383,390 
Sept. .13,479 17,268 14314 .... .-21,769 21,691 20,061 .... aug 2,315,312 2,592,468 
Oct. ..14,208 13,896 13,110 .... - --22,029 21,354 20,305 .--- Sent. 2,517,451 2,382,121 
Nov. ..14,545 19,130 16622 .... - 20,898 20,691 20,247 .... Oet. 2,379,162 2,817,358 
Dec. ..14,057 18,630 16,282 .... - +-22,206 21,412 20,892 .... Noy 2,492,547 2,566,519 


--21,396 20.470 20.933 Dec. 2,357,202 2,537,984 
Year 153,199 174,843 198,794 .... - +-31,135 22,012 21,628 











Year 27,655,141 28,361,873 
257,008 255,601 247,351 


Canada's Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Recoverable Lead) * Canada's Zinc Exports Canada’s Nickel Output 


(In Tons) 

1955 1956 1957 

..18,959 16,002 14,032 
..15,018 14,344 15,170 (Slabs in Tons) (In Tons) 
..19,113 16,857 16,940 1955 1956 1957 1958 1055 1986 861967) = 1888 
"17889 11573 14275 .... Jam. ..22,181 15,550 19,304 17,349 ..14,387 14,985 16,609 16,636 
16808 15446 14591 _... . ..25,556 11,757 16,618 8,376 ..13,375 14,997 15,027 15,814 
_.17,800 18145 16431 _... ..20,178 8,822 14,923 19,636 ..15,544 15,504 16,733 15,687 
-.16,650 15841 14377 .... . ..21,018 14317 17,131 .... ..15,011 14,431 15,347 .... 
"16,676 16,104 14679 .... ..14,820 11.357 16,680 .... ..15,352 15,203 16,225 

15,972 15.760 15869 _... ..19,581 15,296 16,157 .... . 14,835 14,492 15,477 
13,658 16.725 14151 .... ..13,522 15,499 12,912 .... ..14,530 15,125 15,878 
_..15,182 14865 15879 _... . ..16,581 13,070 20.520 .... . ..14,825 14,852 16,756 
17857 16,056 15296 _... . .11,793 19,732 17,671 .... . .13,734 14,530 15,604 

. ..19,836 20,792 16,735 .... . ..14,411 15,762 15,628 
Year 201,583 188,971 181.690... . .-14,164 21,411 17,225 .... . 14,290 15,062° 14,587 
Mow tase bullion from Canedlen eves ples . ..14,607 16,125 16131 .... . ..14,881 14,824 15,096 


recoverable lead in ores or concentrates 


shipped for export. Year 213,837 183,728 202,007 ben © 175,173 178,767 188,962 <9hs 
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(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 














Canadian Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
19052. 





Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Ore, matte, 

regulus, etc. 

(content) . 4,964 2,602 
United States .. 2,830 892 
Bslgium 133 ae 
Germany (W.) . 133 Tr 2 Be 
Norway 1,755 1,630 855 

U. Kingdom .... 113 80 112 
Ingots, bars, 

billets, anodes 26,883 16,816 18,662 

United States .. 9,019 6,843 

azil 170 
1,704 
1,876 
112 
1,819 


2,215 
1,248 


y 
Netherlands ... 
Norway 
Portugal oe ee 
Switzerland ... 672 
U. Kingdom ... 5,294 
Australia oe 
India idl wed 
Other countries 60 
Belgium baer bass 112 


Crude & refined 31,847 19,418 20,877 
Old and scrap .. 1,202 1,024 711 
Rods, strips 


shect & tubing 538 416 1,153 


Canadian Zinc Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Jan. Feb. Mar. 


25,411 13,958 15,532 
-15,131 13,958 15,532 





Ore (zinc 
content) 
United States . 
France .. 
Germany (W.). 
Norway 
Slab zinc .......: 1 7, 349 8 375 19, 636 
United States .. 6,703 4,511 9,423 
Argentina 26 ae 
Brazil bd 68 a2’ 
Italy _ 112 
Netherlands ... 33 me 112 
U. Kingdom ... 8,861 3,304 9,460 
Korea 251 eo 228 
Peon BOS... oe 168 wie 
Philippines .... 752 chee os 
Taiwan bah. 44 189 
India Ari: aki 
Germany (W.). “ates Mend 112 
Total Exports: 
Ore and slabs .. .42,760 22,333 35,168 
Zinc scrap, 
dross, ashes .. 35 117 165 
United States .. 35 os 104 
bes 2 on 
45 51 
10 
Canadian Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Jan. Feb. 


‘9,974 1,887 
1,887 





Ore (lead 
content) 
United States .. 
Belgium 
Germany (W.). Fyre 
Refined lead .... 1,552 
United States .. 592 
oe 53 
. 3,780 840 4, 
oak 67 411 
Other countries 1 Mined 1 
Netherlands ...... Berk 56 
Total Exports: 
Ore and resined. .14, os 3,439 10,846 
5 1 
Lead scrap 1 35 


Pipe and tubing. . 
METALS, JUNE, 1958 


Copper Imports and Exports 


By Principal Countries 
(A. B. M. 8.) 


Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. 
IMPORTS 
1958 


Jan. Feb. Mar. 

U.S. (blist., s.t.) 22,759 23,282 

(ore, etc., s.t.) 12,192 

(ref., s.t.) ....16,280 ide 
Denmark 207 
France (crude). . 

(refined) 
Italy 
Germany, W. ... ae 
Netherlands .... 2,043 
Norway 153 
Sweden a 4,185 hE 
Switzerland 2,477 3,722 
U.K. (1.t.) 44,536 40,036 
India (blister- 

ref., 1.t.)* 3,381 


U.S. (ore and 
unref., s.t.) ... 976 725 
(ref., s.t.) . .29,338 18,903 


Canada 
. 26,883 16,816 


(eet, O64. ss 
Finlandt 1,925 608 
882 


Germany, W. ... 
7106 


5,268 4,129 
ef. 
.42,037 39,382 43,092 





re 3 ‘i 
18,246 20,820 
253 ne ek 


1,443 


oRTS 


No. Rhodesia (1 
& blist., 1.t. ye 


+ Includes old. 
* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 


U. K. Copper Imports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
—————-1958 —__—_ 
Feb. Mar. Apr. 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper and 

copper alloys. .44,536 40,036 36,183 
Rhodesia- 

Nyasaland ...21,091 20,179 15,497 
Canada 8 7,024 5,342 
Belgium 2 1 
Germany (W.). 14 10 18 
Norway 1 225 150 
United States .. 4,276 6,470 6,988 

5,875 17,725 

ite 146 

Belgian Congo.. 250 251 250 

Other countries 62 er 66 
Of which: 

Electrolytic ....25,970 28,198 22,019 

Other refined .. 6,200 5,450 5,450 

Blister or rough 12,288 6,367 8,669 
Wrought 

and alloys ... 78 21 45 

Total 44, 536 40,036 36,183 


Canada’s Nickel Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(Refined, in oxides, matte, etc.) 


(In Tons) 
1957 1958 
14,260 14,233 
9,974 12,157 
14,958 12,316 


January 


16, 620 
14,606 


178,656 





French Copper Imports 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 
1958———_—_—_ 
Feb. Mar. 
Crude copper for 
refining (blis- 
ter, black and 
cement) 
Belgian Congo. . 
Refined 


United States .. 5, 281 
ada 62 


U. Kingdom ... 
Belgian Congo.. 3,303 
U. of S. Africa. . 5 
Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland .... 2,285 
Other countries a 


French Zinc Imports 
(A. B. M. 8.) 


—_—— 


(In metric tons) 
1958—————_ 
Feb. Mar. Apr. 


22, 4 25,288 16,242 


1,085 

284 
4,033 
1,138 
2,734 
5,089 
9,357 

564 
1,004 


Ore (gross 
weight) 


Australia 
Vietnam 
Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc. 1,890 
842 
240 
86 
100 
102 
13 


French Metal Exports 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) aati 


Jan. ‘Feb. 





LEAD 
Ore (gross 

weight) 18 
Pig lead 130 
Germany (W.)... 125 
Switzerland > 
Other countries 5 
Antimonial lead. 7 
ZINC 
Slabs, bars, 

blocks, etc. ... 54 
ees 

IT PAYS , 
to 


ADVERTISE 
in the 
DAILY METAL REPORTER 








Nonferrou 


s Castings 


MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 


(Bureau of Census — 
Al 


1953 Total 
1954 Total 
1955 Total 


Copper 
990 


A96 
834,557 
1,011,748 


Thousands of Pounds) 
Mag- 


nesium 
34,517 
25,572 
27,892 


81,049 
72,866 


966,473 


82,025 
72,084 
717,418 
77,167 
75,347 


January 
February 
50,547 


2,794 
36,168 


3,207 
2,661 
2,970 
2,896 
2,832 
2,973 
2,544 
2,315 
2,279 
2,192 
1,920 
1,533 
30,322 


1,881 
1,803 
1,975 


663,330 


50,658 
42,687 
39,719 


23,791 


1,566 
1,294 
1,630 





Copper Castings Shipments 


BY TYPE OF CASTING 


(Bureau of Census) 


1951 Total 
1952 Total 
1953 Total 
1954 Total see 7 
1955 Total 


65,198 
966,113 8 


* 69,141 


64,470 


7 


January 

February 

March 

Nickel Averages 
Electro, cathode sheets, 99.00%, 
f.o.b. refinery, duty included 
(Cents per pound) 

1955 1956 1957 
64.50 64.50 174.00 
64.50 64.50 174.00 
64.50 64.50 174.00 
64.50 64.50 174.00 
64.50 64.50 174.00 
64.50 6450 74.00 
64.50 6450 174.00 
64.50 6450 174.00 
64.50 6450 174.00 
64.50 6450 174.00 
64.50 6450 174.00 
6450 7248 174.00 
64.50 65.165 174.00 


1958 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 
74.00 


Jan. 
Feb. 


1,075,437 
910,862 
888,369 
907,852 

73,058 


65,022 
57,929 


(Thousands of Pounds) 
Permanent 
Sand Mold Die 
69,883 12,616 
8,259 


68,865 

61,316 10,077 
48,849 6.480 
63,041 8,541 


4,104 1,120 
4,114 1,057 
3,769 971 
57,522 10,023 


All 
Gther 
39,607 
26,924 
30,734 
27,394 
31,408 


2,767 
2,673 
2,529 
32,134 


51,804 


66,404 


73,702 
64,346 
69,258 


4,510 
4,188 
4,445 
4,316 
4,421 
3,590 
3,010 
3,278 


1,008 
874 
878 
894 
953 
868 
825 
799 
870 

1,057 
862 
888 

10,776 


894 
796 
823 


2,805 
2,676 


67,251 
63,910 
54,847 
64,953 


74,391 
63,944 
59,606 
89,819 


63,294 
52,579 
54,007 


44,746 30,048 
2,192 
1,779 
1,932 


3,327 
3,202 
3,395 





~ Platinum Averages 


N. Y. MONTHLY QUOTATIONS 
(Dollars per Troy Ounce) 
1955 1956 1957 
81.00 106.30 101.92 
78.16 104.34 98.59 
78.00 104.23 93.50 
77.94 103.92 93.45 
77.50 105.23 92.865 
78.33 106.50 92.02 
81.78 106.50 90.265 
84.59 105.76 84.426 
91.96 10550 84.00 
94.60 104.85 84.00 
103.11 104.50 83.80 

106.58 10450 178.70 
86.12 105.18 89.79 


1958 
77.85 
74.82 
72.096 
70.72 
67.3% 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
AV. 


Spot Straits Tin 


(Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Monthly Average Prices 


1955 1956 1957 
87.268 105.036 101.511 
90.836 100.803 101.132 
91.161 100.786 99.643 
91.48 99.268 99.304 
91.41 96.994 98.347 
93.68 94.589 98.05 
97.08 96.143 96.52 
96.521 99.049 94.261 
96.607 103.809 93.406 
96.20 106.023 91.848 
97.987 110.921 89.236 
108.02 104.268 92.35 
94.85 101.475 96.301 


1958 
92.94 
93.915 
94.452 
92.988 
94.512 


Prompt Tin Prices 


(Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per Pound) 
1955 1956 1957 
87.628 104.768 101.347 
90.75 100.586 100.257 
91.065 100.524 99.476 
91.41 99.145 99.286 
91.38 96.853 98.335 
93.64 94.488 98.025 
96.825 96.131 96.44 
96.456 98.924 94.159 
96.256 103.559 93.313 
96.075 105.716 91.848 
97.882 110.329 89.236 
107.75 104.00 92.34 
94.73 101.252 93.672 


1958 
92.653 
93.763 
94.363 
92.988 
94.512 


Quicksilver Averages 


N. Y. Monthly Averages 

Virgin, Dollars per 76-lb. Flask 

1955 1956 1957 1958 
324.68 277.88 256.00 224.35 
324.68 270.29 256.00 229.39 
322.61 261.40 256.00 232.096 
318.14 267.22 256.00 233.06 
306.62 267.675 256.00 229.48 
286.98 260.69 256.00 
268.22 256.06 256.00 
255.18 256.00 252.20 
263.70 256.00 248.58 
279.02 255.92 234.48 
282.50 255.13 228.33. 
282.27 256.00 226.50 
. 292.90 261.71 248.51 

METALS, JUNE, 1958 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Dec. 





Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks Virgin Aluminum 


(U. S. Department of Interior) ss 
Stocks ca Ingot (30 Ib.) 9914% Plus, Delivered 


id or Used—— 

beginning Value Monthly Average Prices 
of month Production f. o. b. 

shorttons sherttons Short tons pliant (Cents per pound) 


139,152 123,549 61,932,877 1955 1957-1957 
145.174 126,152 63,352,473 Jan. 2290 2440 27.10 
138,007 140,277 70,379,4 
142.041 155,531 77,905,184 Feb. 23.20 24.40 27.10 
143.449 129.839 65,509,199 Mar. 23.20 24.60 27.10 
129.278 147,169 75,823,527 
ane  smsane-  Grauaaee Apr. 23.20 25.90 27.10 
135,024 146,333 78,858,676 May 23.20 25.90 27.10 
140,036 140,996 70,850,564 

veer i4 | LDTB OSS June 23.20 25.90 27.10 

July 23.20 25.90 27.10 

139,910 
iat cee Aug. 24.26 26.70 28.10 
137.916 Sept. 24.40 27.10 28.10 


128,491 Oct. 24.20 27:10 28.10 


> Nov. 24.40 27.10 28.10 
Aluminum Wrought Products ee fee 
PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS F ; ' . 





(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) Aver. 23.655 26.008 27.517 


Plate, Structural hapes Powder. 
Flake, 


Sheet, Shapes, T 
Total & Paste , 
ota ue 46 255 Magnesium Wrought 


229 
2,805,500 1,542,368 365,391 35,854 Products Shipments 


218,272 114,618 31,501 64,197 
194,822 99,851 31,787 55,225 
2,870,101 1,577,601 398,602 782,398 28,017 (Thousands of Pounds) 


126,008 35,911 —«64,227 1,970 1955 1956 =—_1957 
109.786 30330 58296 1.927 ... 1,776 2,188 2,130 
120.077 34365 66400 2190 

126.755 34805  68284% 21572 - ++ LO 1901 °2,522 
130,047 35,680 14.384 (2.670 - . 1947 1,946 2,388 
1171 2847 «69.411 

Ey a — _.. 1,756 2279 2,511 
117.796 30,918 3/224 .. 1,836 2,462 2,230 
122787 «21.735 2'802 

121.654 23.075 2'104 - 1806 62,302 «(1,881 
114,618 31,501 . 148T 6S 1,428 

96.078 21363 54672 

1,396,502 399.040 789.430 7+ A Se te 
2,159 2,031 1,501 


108,616 21,915 57,188 1,538 ... 1,667 861 1,453 
118,835 21.983 58.296 1927 

108.913 20.692 55.973 1/533 - ++ 1954 2,141 1,230 
118.793 22'178 62.737 11954 ... 1,577 2,452 1,102 





Aluminum Castings Shipments Total .21,186 24,975 21,915 


(Bureau of Census) 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 
(Thousands of Pounds) Permanent 
Total Sand "Mold Die 
1954 Total 609,066 155,738 213,968 232,726 
= Total 833,058 171,757 298,115 354,804 N. Y. Monthly Averages 
1 


November 14,333 20,673 33,929 Cents per Ib. in ton lots : 
December 13,391 20,557 32,923 1955 1956 1957 1958 
oo Total 171,763 245,421 376,108 170.00 170.06 170.00 155.00 


14,201 20,963 37,194 - 170.00 170.00 170.00 155.00 
‘13,366 21,707 34,311 
13,914 22'974 - 170.00 170.00 170.00 155.00 
14'287 20.376 3 = . 170.00 170.00 170.00 155.00 
12,705 20,708 iis 170. 
111585 17,180 *< 0.00 170.00 170.00 155.00 
10,447 16,322 ts. 170.00 170.00 170.00 eagle 
10,966 18,398 nae 
11367 17820 oD 170.00 170.00 170.00 
11,570 20,543 ° ars - 170.00 170.00 170.00 
10,411 18,611 oe /' ; 
9,302 16,724 are ahr) (Senet, Svea 
144,121 232,326 369,086 “< - 170.00 170.00 170.00 


588 wre ejale . 170.00 170.00 170.00 
anuary , R 28,937 ae 
February 9,601 15,456 25,579 Ra - 170.00 170.00 166.40 


9,311 15,255 25,918 Seg - 170.00 170.00 169.70 


Cadmium Averages 
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Period 


1954 Total .. 


1955 Total 
1956 
December 


Total 
1957 


January .... 
February ... 


. -105,342,886 


| 102,840,585 


- 101,657,776 , 


Steel Ingot Production 


— Iron and Steel Institute) 


mated Production — All Companies 
OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER ELECTRIC 


% of % of % of 
Nettons capacity or tons capacity Net tons capacity Net tons 
80,327,494 73.6 2,548,104 53.2 5,436,054 52.0 88,311,652 
95.6 3,319,088 69.3 8,338,592 77.2 117,000,566 


101.6 
91.6 


Calculated 


weekly 

TOTAL produc- 
/ of tion, all 

capac- companies 

ity (net tons) 
71 1,693,741 
2,243,969 


2,451,933 
2,203,828 


2,485,048 
2,496,801 
2,390,310 
2,287,828 
2,210,457 
2,189,138 
2,015,550 
2,084,400 
2,097,642 
2,076,234 
1,956,391 
1,678,798 
2,161,776 


1,524,585 
1,445,581 


93.0 


9,695,919 75.9 


67.4 


87.1 
81.2 


308,465 
3,227,997 


833,161 
9,147,567 


10,837,545 
115,216,149 


9,829,691 
8,898,671 
9,442,164 
8,820,328 
8,842,707 
8,498,903 
8,086,519 
8,297,172 
8,135,139 
8,348,522 
7,674,698 
6,783,262 


99.0 
99.2 
95.1 


294,839 
277,682 
275,156 
231,731 
201,864 
210,915 
194,638 
204,723 
185,967 


77.1 
80.4 
71.0 
62.6 
52.8 
57.0 
50.9 
53.5 
50.2 
40.5 
36.4 
28.3 
54.9 


884,232 
810,853 
871,754 
762,721 
747,752 
681,584 
627,575 
731,995 
656,800 
694,618 
583,512 
528,686 
8,582,082 


86.5 11,008,762 
9,987,206 
10,589,074 
9,814,780 
9.792,323 
9,391,402 
8,908,732 
9,233,890 
8,979,906 
9,197,717 
8,392,919 
7,420,285 
112,714,996 


154,577 
134,709 
108,337 
476,138 


121,338 
81,597 


35.5 
26.4 


547,450 
448,614 


6,753,912 
5,782,373 


6,085,124 
5,252,112 


5,598,944 
4,875,619 
5,607,000 


122,317 
109,433 
110,000 


35.7 
33.1 
32.2 


533,361 
547,939 
591,000 


48.3 


6,254,622 
5,532,991 
6,308,000 


1,412,000 
1,289,741 
1,424,000 





Blast Furnace Output 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) 


July 


Nov. 
Dec. 


Total .. 


1957 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


. 68,613,779 
r. 64,810,272 
r. 70,487,880 

. 61,528,665 

. . 74,987,721 
. -68,119,882 
.. 6,686,649 
*ttannaers 


net tons 
Ferro- 


Pig 
Iren 


592,664 
673,896 
746,381 
629,926 
855,038 
668,735 

62,841 
sen.768 
. 6,985,945 


Aug. fs 
Oct. 


6.977.457 
7,268,743 
75,301,134 


 <sos & 


Total ...78,557, 


782,660 


69,175 
47,953 
45,175 
39,302 


- 4,048,328 25,468 


64,206,343 
65,484,168 
71,282,761 
62,158,591 
76,842,769 
68,688,117 

Soscers 
77,800,831 


7,049,564 
6,602,817 


4,854,444 
4,064,229 
4,463,953 
3,827,209 
4,073,796 


manganese % 
& Spiegel Total Capacity 


16.8 
91.6 
93.3 


© seeseese 
> DORWS Disivwiwdi 


Aan 
Ire 
be b0 be bo 


52.7 


Steel Castings Shipments 


Total 


. - 2,101,604 


1,925,116 


1,829,277 
- -1,184,096 


158,982 


11,530,694 


Dec. 
Total | 
1957 
Jan. 

|. la 
| 
| 
May .. 
June ... 
July ... 
ee 
Sept. 
Oct. . 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1958 
Jan. 
Feb. ... 
| ee 


158,725 © 


:1,931,987 


169,240 
154,932 
160,054 
162,498 
164,575 
153,647 
122,018 
145,926 
139,002 
146,397 
127,115 
120,787 
1,766,191 


120,722 
103,297 
106,233 


(Bureau of Census) 
(Short 


Tons) 

For Sale 
1,507,413 
1,476,352 
1,290,016 


880,158 


122,201 
1,166,706 


128,343 
128,598 
130,839 
125,015 
142,025 
129,147 
96,350 
127,001 
121,705 
135,798 
126,900 
125,569 
1,512,290 


133,826 
121,667 
124,416 
124,549 
126,431 


5 
1,261 301 


94,717 
79,708 
82,195 


For Own 


Use 
594,191 
448,767 
431,330 


303,938 
36,781 


416,697 


35,414 
33,265 
35,638 
37,949 
39,144 


406,444 


26,005 
23,589 
24,038 





Steel Ingot Operations 


(Percentage of Capacity as Reported 
by 

American Iron & Steel Institute) 

Week 


a 
Jan. 


Jan. a 
Jan. 20... 
Jan. 27.., 
Feb. 4... 85.4 
Feb. 11... 86.8 
18... 89.1 
25... 90.8 

4... 85.4 

11... 92.9 

18... 94.2 

. BB... A 
1... 94.4 

8... 95.3 

15... 94.6 
22... 94.6 
29... 95.6 

6... 96.6 

a2...+ St 

20... 96.9 

27... 96.4 

3... 95.8 

10... 94.7 

17... 96.0 

24... 95.0 

Bese Sad 

8... 85.9 

26... 2 

22... 91.0 
29... 90.7 

5... 869 

12... 89.4 

19.. 90.2 

26... 90.6 

2... 93.4 

9... 93.8 

, Web 

. 23... 96.1 

. 30... 97.0 

So ce Oe 

14... 96.5 

> eee 


1955 
- 81.2 


83.2 
83.2 
85.0 


1956 
97.6 


98.6 
99.0 
100.4 
99.3 
99.1 
98.8 
98.8 
99.3 
100.0 
100.6 
99.5 
99.6 
97.7 
100.9 
100.2 
100.5 
96.4 
95.2 
95.3 
97.3 
96.3 
96.7 
93.4 
93.0 
84.9 
12.3 
12.9 
14.6 
17.0 
16.9 
57.5 
87.5 
95.8 
97.0 
98.7 
100.6 
100.6 
101.6 
101.8 
100.9 


1957 
98.4 


96.4 
96.6 
97.6 
97.1 
97.7 
97.8 
96.0 
97.1 
93.8 
93.5 
92.4 
90.6 
90.3 
90.4 
88.7 
87.0 
86.7 
84.2 
86.4 
88.0 
87.5 
86.5 . 
85.2 
84.0 
78.5 
78.7 
79.3 
79.4 
79.4 
79.8 
80.6 
82.1 
82.2 
81.0 
81.9 
82.1 
82.2 
82.6 
82.2 
80.9 


1958 
56.1 


57.0 
55.5 
54.0 
54.0 
53.5 
50.9 
54.6 
53.1 
52.4 
52.5 
50.6 
48.6 
48.5 
46.8 
47.9 
47.8 
49.4 
52.3 
56.4 
58.1 
62.4 
64.0 
64.9 


Galvanized Sheet Shipments 
(American Iron & Steel Institute) 
et Tons) 

1955 1956 1957 1958 

211,101 269,464 35.90 186,649 
199,408 272,997 167,627 
238,649 291,193 195,885 
206,368 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 239,001 266,728 
235.962 272,741 
246,940 279,058 

- 


205,211 

241,863 276,048 
269,020 256,803 
Oct. 260,010 278,637 
Nov. 255,692 255,135 
Dec. 261,640 239,173 


Tot. 2,864,497 2,957,991 2,392, 
* Combined with August figures. 


34 


Mav 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


159,363 





SHIPMENTS OF TIN-TERNEPLATE 
(American _— & Steel Institute) 
(Net Tons) 
Hot Dipped 
57 4958 


Electrolytic 
1957 1958 
492,502 474,359 
397,861 
419,102 
468,568 


36, 983 
28,917 
20,645 
21,633 


649,974 





4,676,482 


28.. 
Bso 
oe 
18.. 
25.. 
ya 
9.. 
36... 
ey 
30... 


98.9 
100.0 
99.4 
99.6 


. 99.2 
-100.1 


97.6 


-100.1 
-100.3 


96.9 
95.7 


101.4 
101.2 
101.3 
100.6 
100.2 
100.1 
101.1 
101.3 
102.0 

94.3 

97.3 


80.2 
79.7 
78.0 
77.7 
76.0 
72.1 
71.5 
69.2 
67.7 
53.7 
59.0 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER ZINC 


Buyers 


ORES CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP a RESIDUES 


For: PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: NATIONAL ZINC CO. 
Laurel Hill, L. 1, N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
E] Paso, Texas 


Sellers 
COPPER (Electrolytic) & ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM * MERCURY 








Get Your Scrap Metal Out 
CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


I. Schumann & Company 
4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 




















copper 


Electrolytic NEC * CCC * 


a 
99.99 +Q% Electric* 
High Grade Electrolytic 


lead 


Common Desilverized ILR* 


Pig + Ingot 


*Rea. U.S. Pot Off 


NODULIZED MANGANESE ORE 
FERROMANGANESE STANDARD GRADE 
CADMIUM « SILVER - BISMUTH - INDIUM 


Arsenic + Palladium « Platinum + Selenium « Tellurium 


Anaconda Sales Company 


25 Broadway, New York 4, New York 


Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 

















ANACONDA 


COPPER 


BRASS - 


BRONZE 


Sheet, Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and 


Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free Cutting Rods 


made by 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - WATERBURY 20, CONN. 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Ansonia, Conn. 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
*Chicago 39, Ill. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
*Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
*Dallas 6, Texas 
Denver 16, Colo. 
Detroit 31, Mich. 
Houston 2, Texas 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Kenosha, Wis. 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
*Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Newark 2, N. J. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
*Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
*Providence 3, R. |. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Seattle 1, Wash. 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Washington 5, D. C. 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 

General Offices: 

Waterbury 20, Conn. 

In Canada: Anaconda American 
Brass Limited General! Offices: 
New Toronto, Ontario 
Montreal Office: 

939 Dominion Square Building 
Vancouyer Office: 

1030 West Georgia St. 


*W arehouses 58294 








